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MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NO. XI.—JUNE, 1850. 





Article I.—ON THE NEW TENDENCY OF THE 
POLISH-SLAVONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Grundlage der Universellen Philosophie. [Prin- 
ciples of the Universal Philosophy. By Bronislas Ferdi- 
nand.| Karlsruhe, 1837. 1 vol. 8vo. 

2. Norstudien zur Wissenchaft der Natur. Von 
Trentowski. [Introduction to the Studies of Natural 
Sciences.] Leipzig, 1840. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3. Chowanna ezyli System Pedagogiki Narodowe). 
[ Education, or System of National Pedagogy. By the 
same.| Pozen, 1842. 4 vols. 8vo. 

4. Aforyzmy o Matzeristwie. [Aphorisms about Mar- 
riage.| Pozen, 1842. 1 vol. 8vo. 

5. Mystini ozyli Caloksrtall Loiki Narodowej. [Art 
of Thinking, or System of National Logic. By the same.]} 
Pozen, 1844. 2 vols. 

6. Urywki Polityorne. [Political Fragments.| Paris, 
1845. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THe Polish nation possessed, during a thousand years, a 
larger country than modern France, between the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, and the Carpathian Mountains. There civilization 
and learning flourished brighter than elsewhere, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, under the free institutions and wise govern- 
ment of the Jagellon dynasty. They sheltered, by their pro- 
tective shield, numerous families which were persecuted, on 
account of religious and political freedom, in the rest of Europe. 
They served as a bulwark against the frequent encroachments 
of the Asiatic hordes, while Europe wanted to organize 
herself and develop her civilization and military power. This 
Polish nation exists no more as a body politic. 
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She was offered by the same Europe, as a bloody sacrifice, 
to three executioners, who have dismembered her, appropri- 
ated to themselves her limbs ; and they now keep powerful ar- 
mies in order to put down every noble movement, to stifle 
every spark of freedom, and to persecute and banish the patriotic 
sons of the once glorious though imperfect Polish Republic. 

From that time, while the triumphant Goddess of Freedom, 
in her new home, on this side of the Atlantic, blesses her 
children with comforts and happiness, the spirit of the Polish 
Republic continues to fight against her oppressors with the 
power of truth, justice, and liberal ideas. 

However, Poland did not perish when her numerous sons 
chose rather to endure exile and persecutions than to promote 
the retrograde tendencies of her enemies. ‘The rich Polish 
literature, spreading its intellectual and moral influence over 
all the Slavonians, like that of the ancient Greeks, will be able 
to vanquish every external oppressor, and Poland will rise 
from her grave regenerated, embellished, and more glorious. 

Although the literary life and energy of the Poles have 
shone with a distinguished splendor in the old Polish literature, 
its scattered rays could not sooner be concentrated into the 
warm and enlightening modern Polish-Slavonian philosophy 
and poetry. 

Since the more elevated tendency and higher degree of 
development which the Polish literature has now attained are 
a consequence of its past history, it may not be without inter- 
est to cast a hasty glance at some of its phases. 

The history of the Polish literature may be divided into 
three periods : — 

The first extends from the introduction of Christianity, at 
the end of the ninth century, in the reign of Miaryslas the 
First, who married a Christian princess of Bohemia, until Sigis- 
mund the Third, at the close of the sixteenth century ; 

The second occupies the space between Sigismund the Third 
and the last king Stanislas Poniatowski, when the unsuc- 
cessful battle of Poland, against her three powerful neighbors, 
under the celebrated patriot, Kosciusko, had awakened her 
inward national life ; 

The third represents contests, not only with the sword, but 
still more with the pen, and extends to the great leader of the 
Polish-Slavonian philosophy, Trentowski, who gave a new and 

at impulse to the literary movement, not only in Poland, 
but in all the Slavonian countries. 
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During the first dynasty of the Piasts, Polish-Slavonian 

literature was emerging slowly from under the foreign influence 
of the Latin language and Roman clergy. It appeared mostly : 
in national songs, and poetry, flowing from a cheerful heart, baa 
which loved nature, freedom, and God. But, with the estab- ( 
lishment of the University of Krakau, at the end of the 14th 
: century, by the first of the Jagellons, who married Edwige, the it 
f queen of Poland, it took a bold, free, and national flight, and, ; 
4 under the paternal care of his dynasty, and liberal institu- 
; tions, reached such a development as to merit the title of the 
Golden Age. ‘$ 
Among many genial and profound writers, historians, states- ; 
men, and poets —like Gornicki, Rey of Naglowie, John Ko- 
chanowski, and others — it is enough to mention a pupil of the 
% University of Krakau, Nicolas Kopernik, known to the scientific 

; world by the solar system. 

In the following period, however, there began an animated 
quarrel between the University and the Jesuits, about the 


control of public education, which was to be divided equally ot 
between the struggling parties, as is now the case in France, ed. 
with regard to the University of Paris and the Catholic clergy. i 

Although an able defence of the University of Krakau was te 


made before the king, in the Council of State, by its high- 
minded Rector, Neymanouwir, — who, like the true mother in 








R 
the judgment of Solomon, was willing to leave undivided pos- ; i 
session of it to the Jesuits,—and a complete triumph was Bie: 
obtained over the enemies of liberty, light, and progress, never- \ 


theless, Sigismund the Third, who had been a pupil of the 
Jesuits, favored them, by every means, in undermining the 
influence of the University and in obtaining control over both 
public and private education. With the support of Rome 
and that of the high Catholic clergy, it was an easy task to 4 
succeed ; the more so, as the great moral and intellectual power 4 
of the Polish Protestants was weakened by their divisions and 








their different sectarian tendencies. + id 
Though a gloomy, yet it is a very instructive period in the ee, 
Polish history, to the American people at large, because it is i 


Republic, imprisoned within unintelligible dogmas and scholas- 


| 
an historical fact that the lives, energy, and activity of the free } 
D 
tic formulas, under the controlling influence of Rome and that : 


i 
of the Jesuits, could not but have burst out into blind passions Pi 
andanarchy. From this influence have resulted tyrannical de- ited 
crees against the Unitarian Protestants and their celebrated tee 
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schools; libraries and printing offices were shut up and de- 
stroyed ; but the memory of their virtues, science, and exertions 
lives until now among intelligent families. From this cause, 
also, proceeded the religious contests, supported by Sweden, 
the civil wars with the Cossacks, and, finally, there followed a 
rapid decline, which led to the downfall of the exhausted and 
distracted Republic. 

Amidst so many misfortunes, the energy, devotedness, and 
sacrifice of the Poles continued to shine forth in deeds, if not 
in literature ; and their exploits, under John Sobieski, at the 
close of the 17th century, bear evidence to this assertion ; 
but their inward eye was clouded, and both intellectual and 
spiritual darkness spread over all the nation. There were, in 
this period, many eminent writers and authors, but they had 
little influence on the national life and progress, as they wrote 
mostly in Latin, a foreign language. Intellectual night 
covered Poland, and the nation continued lost, for a length of 
time, in the lethargy of ignorance and superstition. But there 
arose a great and noble patriot, Stanislas Konarski, who, see- 
ing his country enslaved to Rome and the Jesuits, stood for- 
ward as a champion against the servants of internal slavery. 
He undertook boldly to reform the national education ; and to 
this end travelled all over Europe, wrote many valuable books, 
and established a college at Warsaw, in order to form good, 
virtuous, and enlightened citizens, who might become patriots 
devoted to their country. Supported by many distinguished 
families, he triumphed over sophistry, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion, but only to sound an alarm against danger threatening from 
abroad. Many writers took up their patriotic pen, and shed a lus- 
tre, both in prose and in verse, upon the Polish-Slavonian litera- 
ture. They wrote in the Polish language, but still, in literature, 
did not throw off the yoke of foreign influence of the age of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Notwithstanding, there is a visible tendency 
towards the Polish-Slavonian originality and genius. The 
struggles for national independence under the celebrated pa- 
triots Pulaski, in 1770, and Kosciusko, in 1794, though unsuc- 
cessful, did not fail to awake and stir up the nation to new 
exertions of intellectual life; and this the more so, as the dis- 
cussions at the National Diet resulted in the reformed and 
progressive constitution of 1791. 

The last period was opened by those glorious exploits which 
reddened the battle-fields of Europe with Polish blood ; but the 
literary movement, promoted by the three universities of War- 
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saw, Nilnuo, and Krakau, soon enabled the Poles to develop their 
inward life, energy, and power. An enkindling spark was 
not wanting, and the internal fire burst into flames in the na- 
tional insurrection against the tyrannical government of Russia, 
in 1830. 

Though the war was disastrous, though Poland was pros- 
trated, nevertheless, she gained an intimate conviction of her 
high moral and intellectual mission among the Slavonians, 
and the sympathy of all civilized nations. ‘The flower of her 
youth and nobility, banished from their home, are wandering 
in different countries ; and, while studying foreign institutions, 
are striving to prepare their countrymen, and the Slavonian 
people, for future regeneration. 

This hasty survey of the history of Polish literature is 
intended to show its new tendency. A new spirit has 
already pervaded the entire people of Poland. However, it 
did not come to consciousness, and reveal itself in a complete 
system, until now, when Poland is attempting to defend her 
holy mission on philosophical and literary ground. 

To give an idea of this new tendency, we introduce to the 
American public one of the best living Polish writers, and a 
leader of the literary movements, which will excite no less 
interest in the new world than in the old. 

Bronislas Trentowski, born in Poland, in the beginning of 
our century, having completed his philological studies in the 
University of Warsaw, assumed the profession of public teach- 
er when the revolution broke out in the year 1830. He served 
with honor the national cause, as a soldier, and afterwards, 
studying and teaching in Germany as an exile, was called to 
the chair of Philosophy at Freiberg, in the Duchy of Baden, 
where he triumphantly withstood repeated and violent attacks 
from all the batteries of sophistry directed against his system 
by the Jesuits of Freiberg, in Switzerland. 

His principles of philosophy have been made known to the 
German public in the work named above, * Principles of Univer- 
sal Philosophy.”’ His later works, written in the Polish language, 
on Logic and Pedagogy, and those about Nature, Politics, and 
God, contain the full development of his system. 

We do not now intend to make a minute analysis of these 
works, interesting as it might be, but to present a general outline, 
embracing the fundamental principles of his philosophy, applied 
to the civilization of the whole Slavonian race. 

If this article be acceptable to the free and enlightened 
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American public, we shall be encouraged to publish, subsequent- 
ly, his analysis of man’s faculties with regard to education, 
instruction, and enlightenment. But we now sketch what we 
have intended. 

Professor Trentowski, in his Political Fragments, says to 
the Slavonian people as follows : — 


“Until now, only two worlds were generally known and investi- 
gated, the real and ideal; or materialism and spiritualism ; histo- 
rism and radicalism; hierology and libertinism; Roman catholicism 
and German protestantism ; the dead confirming and the vain pro- 
testing ; in a word, empiricism and speculation. ‘To the first of 
these worlds, that is to empiricism, the Roman race in Europe 
has paid homage for centuries ; to the other, that is to speculation, 
the German race has devoted itself. Both these worlds, looking 
into them attentively, present themselves partially, and constitute 
a dualism, the confirming and the protesting, which are everywhere 
and always a vain and worldly struggle of oppositions ; they belong 
to the earth only, and do not pass beyond its limits. To the Sla- 
vonian race, which till now, as a large plant burdened with a future 
flower and fruit, grew peacefully, and did not work out its own 
spirit, was destined the third world,—that is divine, whose essence 
is eternal, unchangeable, medullary truth, being the unshaken foun- 
dation of the real as well as of the ideal world. This world is 
essentially actual, a true liberalism, a pure religion, engraved by 
God himself on the human heart, and revealed by his beloved Son 
Jesus Christ; not the Roman, nor the German, nor the Greek, 
but the Christian catholicism, the living Word of God, expressed 
by the lips of atrue image of God,— in a word, the God-man’s 
philosophy. 

As God is master of universal matter and universal spirit, so 
the human soul is a mistress of the body and its spirit. Body 
and spirit are servants of the divine force, or soul, aiding it to 
work out and manifest its divinity in time. The soul is a strong 
will, unshaken, enterprising, divine action, conscience, and charac- 
ter. Human destiny, with regard to the soul, is to work out itself 
as well generally as individually, and attain to the divine human 
state. 

Let the Roman race pursue only industry, and drown itself in 
the depth of materialism ; let the German race run after a pure 
and sterile thought, a speculation full of visions ; — to the Slavon- 
ian race there smiles from heaven a divine action. To compre- 
hend and to accomplish it is true wisdom. Let the Roman race 
found the kingdom of Satan on the earth, and the German race 
the kingdom of the Angels ;— the Slavonian race has to establish 
the kingdom of God. The divine and moral power, whose forces 


are God in heaven and man on the earth, is the queen both of 
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materialism and spiritualism in all the universe. The Polish- 
Slavonian race, manifesting itself finally, today, as a divine and 
moral force in Europe, must have an advantage over the Roman 
race as pursuing mostly materialism, and over the German race 
as living in speculation.” 


This general view of the dispositions and tendencies of dif. 
ferent races in Europe may be regarded by the American 
public as a presumption and an hypothesis difficult to be proved. 
‘Trentowski’s leading idea, however, is that the two opposites 
in this dualism are but temporary agents, and ought to work 
in harmony for their master, and for the third divine world; 
in which he invites the Slavonian race to become workmen. 
He believes that this third divine world changes the present 
system of philosophy, science, and all learning ; that it ex- 
plains a profound Christianity, from a new and most impor- 
tant side, and throws a fertile seed into theology and _poli- 
ty; that it awakes in the Slavonian people their own feelings, 
and prepares them to triumph over their oppressors; that it 
puts, finally, the Polish nation, as such, for their chief, by whose 
lips is expressed a new thought and a word for their salvation ; 
and that every thinker, watching the movements of ideas in 


Europe, will agree to these assertions. 


“ Both nation and man,” says Trentowski, “ are compounded of 
body, spirit, and the soul; in body, dwells a physical force, that is, 
an animal force and vege ‘table health; in spirit, dwells a meta- 
physical force, that is, thinking, knowledge. science, learning, tal- 
ent, genius ; in the soul, fin: lly, dwells a moral and divine force, 
that is, strong will, unshaken enterprise, bold action, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice, and devotedness, an ardent love of truth, virtue, 
holiness, liberty, conscience, — in a word, character. ‘The soul, this 
immortal though created deity, is, in us, an arbitrator and mistress; 
body and spirit are only her temporary laborers, her servants. 
The soul, as divine power, considers death, not as an enemy, but 
as a friendly angel, who calls us to our new birth, and leads us 
into the better, eternal, and true world.” 


According to this direction of the Polish-Slavonian philoso- 
phy, Trentowski sets forth a new principle, as a moral stand- 
ard, and cries out to the Slavonian race, and especially to his 
own nation — 


“Let us leave to the Roman race utility, this merely good empir- 
ical, which the Roman church, and the political powers, infected 
with her Machiavelish spirit; which the tiara and the present 
crowns have possessed ; and what is noble as a speculation only, 
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this metaphysical good, let us leave to the German race; — for 
the Slavonians, and especially for the Poles, God has reserved 
duty, which is useful as well as noble,and leads to the highest true 
good alone. The Slavonian, then, and the Pole who will have 
brought himself to the inward knowledge that he is a created 
deity, whose totality is God himself, will disdain the animal force, 
and the diplomatic or rather satanic wisdom of his enemies, and will 
be united with God, that he may partake of his omnipotence ! 
His divine nature, like that of God himself, is truth, beauty, vir- 
tue, holiness, liberty, light, law, and knowledge of himself. He 
will then permit himself to be crucified for truth, beauty, and vir- 
tue, for holiness and liberty. Devotedness and self-sacrifice are 
his duty. He cannot fear death, because the soul, as immortal 
deity, cannot die. It is better to expire a hundred times under 
the knouts of enemies, by the most cruel death, than to degrade 
his divine nature by the yoke of slavery. The Pole ought to be 
for his oppressed fatherland, and Slavonia, what Jesus Christ was 
for all the human race. The Polish-Slavonian people must suf- 
fer much, because they have a high mission in the world ; that is, 
to reveal and realize the kingdom of God on earth.” 


We can account for the application of these views, by a Pole, 
to his own country, as possessing a higher civilization and 
more rich literature than that of the other Slavonians. 

Let us hear for a moment Trentowski’s ideas with regard to 
religion and politics : — 


“ Religion and politics,” says he, “ are two separate and wholly 
independent inherited possessions of human deity. Religion 
draws up the soul to heaven, politics attract it to the earth; the 
first seeks after God, the second after humanity; the one looks 
to what is there, the other to what is here. Religion aspires after 
the eternal salvation of individual persons, politics after the pres- 
ent happiness of humanity or that of a certain nation; Religion 
relies on the love of God, politics on that of our neighbor. Re- 
ligion leads man from the earth to heaven, and politics desire 
to draw to him heaven on earth. The end of religion is holi- 
ness, that of politics is freedom. Religion and politics are 
two sisters of divine birth, they stimulate us to virtue and self- 
sacrificing devotedness ; but they cannot be united by violence 
into one conception, because the one is heavenly and the other 
earthly. Religion has its end in itself; he, then, who transforms 
it into a political instrument, degrades it, inexpressibly, and 
offends his Father in heaven, for it implies making God a human 
servant, and using the most holy thing for a worldly power, some- 
what as money. Such a man is an Asiatic; because in Asia, 
for instance, in Japan, China, even in the Mohammedan Persia and 
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Turkey, religion has been eternally made subject to politics. 
Such a man is a pupil of the Athenian tyrant and sophist 
Critias, according to whom gods are a political invention, and 
stand under the order of men wielding the earthly power. Such 
a man — like the Emperor of Russia — wishes to use religion for an 
instrument of his despotism, and he can easily become a wor- 
shipper of his Mongolish wisdom. Religion is holy; then it is a 
great sin and offence against God to change it into a political 
instrument. 

“ But politics have an end in themselves ; he, also, who wishes to 
change politics into a religious means only, violates the human 
law, prepares the road for the abominable sway of theocracy and 
sacerdotal tyranny, and, under the cover of holiness, tramples 
freedom under foot. Such a man is equally an Asiatic, because, 
in Thibet, for instance, and all Mongolia, politics are the slave of 
religion. The popes of the Middle Ages, having thrown politics, 
or the state, under the feet of religion, transformed themselves, 
instantly, into the European Dalay-Lama, and prepared their 
own downfall. Between the pope and the Emperor of Russia 
is this difference: that the former strives, in all Europe, to make 
politics a slave of religion, and the latter makes religion a slave 
of politics. The identifying of religion with politics is in both 
cases the Asiatic, and the acknowledgment of their mutual inde- 
pendence is the European principle, and eminently that of the 
American Republic. Church and state are in the same relation 
to each other as spirit and body, and only such oppositions as 
spirit and body are able to inter-penetrate each other reciprocally, 
and create a sound and harmonious unity. 

“If we turn our attention to these three technical words, his- 
torism, radicalism, and liberalism, the same confusion of ideas 
will disappear as soon as we shall have explained them according 
to the above principle. 

“Historism and radicalism,” says the Polish philosopher, “ are 
two opposite manifestations; but, acting in harmony, produce a 
total divine truth of liberalism. Historism with radicalism, as 
body and spirit, as the past and the future, ought to pervade 
each other freely and independently, but never struggle, as 
enemies, for an absolute empire; as they both ought to be friendly 
— of liberalism, which is their living master, an image of 

od. 

“ The followers of historism proclaim that the state is an insti- 
tution of God; but they are wrong; because man is a free being, 
as God himself, and freedom cannot be either absolutism or 
slavery. If the state were an institution of God, God would be 
similar to the absolute emperor, whose orders create a social 
world; and man would be a slave, a being without will, a brute 
animal. Are, then,such states as ancient Babylon and Persia, mod- 
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ern Japan and Russia, institutions of God? No! they are insti- 
tutions of man. What the past created, and what, in its time, 
could be useful and necessary, the same becomes a vile and crimi- 
nate absolutism, in relation to the present time, which cannot be 
stopped in its progressive course ; and such an institution of God 
is a tyranny worthy of public disdain. The people who live in 
the present time have their own free will and natural ability for 
self-government, self-legislation, or autonomy. Such men of his- 
torism as are aiming at their own advantage are egotists and 
Satans, and their institution of God, speaking properly, is an insti- 
tution of Satan. 

“The followers of radicalism tell the world that the state is the 
result of reciprocal agreement and free contract. In the begin- 
ning, as they affirm, people lived in a continual war among them- 
selves ; when tired, they must have formed an alliance in order to 
secure their lives and property. Thus, fear for their lives has 
been father of the state! This explanation would be excellent, 
were man a brute animal, — for only the brute animals live in a 
continual war among themselves. But how could the human 
animals be able to enter into an alliance so far as to establish a 
state, since, from the beginning of the world down to our days, no 
species of animals has done it? It isas superficial and partial 
a doctrine as any one of those now repeated from Hobbes and 
Rousseau ; it shocks my humanity, and cannot be proved, either 
@ priori or a postertort. Every people, as a nation, has its own 
language, its own thoughts, feelings, virtues, morals, and customs ; 
a thousand qualities, higher than all political contracts, preceding 
them, being their substantial foundation, and connecting men 
by the power of common love, but not common enactment — by 
heart, not parchment. As inclination to society is general, so 
ability to create a state is innate to humanity. The human 
races, spread upon the earth, working out by themselves this 
natural ability, or what lived and vibrated in them, im potentia 
changing into im actu, have connected themselves in various 
states. Whence came the innate ideas of humanity? From the 
source of all talents, genius, and abilities, that is, from God. God 
breathed into human nature the power and inclination to form a 
state. From this point, that is, in the last principle, the state is 
truly an institution of God. Man himself, however, develops the 
spark God has gifted him with, and creates his own world, wise 
or foolish, good or bad, according to the degree of his education, 
instruction, and enlightenment. Genius and talents, given to us 
by God, manifest themselves by their own power alone. The 
same may be understood of the innate ability in man to form a 
state. Then the state is a product of human nature ; it is an insti- 
tution of God only as possibility, only before manifestation, or 7 
potentia ; but it is a human institution, and the result of recipro- 
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cal agreement, and free contract, as reality, or in actu. The 
doctrine of historism unites here with that of radicalism, creating 
in harmony a true liberalism.” 


To explain more fully the fundamental principle of this 
new system, we proceed farther, in its application to man’s 
faculties and character. 

We will show here, as concisely as possible, and that only 
from recollection, Trentowski’s analysis of the faculties and 
character of the man and woman, in his curious aphorisms 
about marriage, where he maintains that, though the immor- 
tal soul has the same divine nature in both sexes, still, the 
two temporary phases in them are in inverse ratio and attrac- 
tive oppositions ; that is, man outwardly is real and inwardly 
ideal, but woman outwardly is ideal and inwardly real. It 
will suffice, however, for our purpose, to cast a rapid glance 
at his account of the faculties and character of man. 

Since man is compounded of body and spirit, two opposite 
tendencies serving the third divine power, in order to enkindle 
in him a spark of God, and to form his character, public atten- 
tion ought to be turned to the development of physical force, or 
the muscular system, and to that of the mental faculties; and 
by this means to form man’s character, which is to love truth, 
virtue, liberty, and duty above all things, as God himself; to 
be a visible image of God on the earth, and a self-creator, 
self-governor, in his own domain, in his social organization. 
But, to develop man’s faculties, it is necessary to know them in 
their natural order and action. 

As man is compounded of three principles — body, spirit, 
and the soul; or physical, ideal, and divine-moral force — so 
his faculties are divided into three natural classes. Man’s 
character may be analyzed into wisdom, magnanimity, and 
spontaneous energy; or man’s head, heart, and virtue. Wis- 
dom is a sweet water, running, from three sources of our 
knowledge, into three rivers; empiricism, speculation, and 


philosophy. 


“T. The senses are the first source, and give us impressions, the 
first knowledge: Sentio, ergo res est, atque res sum. This is an 
epoch of empiricism. The inward sense, or imagination, changes 
the sensual impressions into the first ideas, a@ posteriori. Imagi- 
nation, retaining these ideas, is memory. These ideas retained in 
memory, and recalled in thought, at will, are recollections. The 
union of imagination with memory is understanding. The union 
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of ideas with memory is intelligence. Wit, humor, and acute 
Sagacity are shadowings of understanding and intelligence. Imagi- 
nation, memory, and understanding are of a passive nature ; their 
object is the matter, or outwardness, of existence. Therefrom 
comes a wisdom only real, only animal, only concerning the body. 

Fancy is the polar opposition, or the spirit of all the senses 
and imagination ; thus, it creates ideals, as the spirit of common 
ideas, or ideas a priori. Judgment is the fancy of a higher 
degree, or the fancy purifying its ideals from dreams and chang- 


ing them into sentiments. Judgment is the spirit of memory, 


and sentiment is that of recollections. Judgment is the fancy of 
creative power. The union of fancy with judgment constitutes 
reason. Reason is the spirit of understanding. Understanding 
is an analysis, reason is a synthesis. Understanding is the high- 
est passivity, and reason is the highest activity. The object of 
understanding is an outwardness, that of reason is an inwardness. 
Reason is the father of ideas, a priori, of pure thoughts, of 
speculation. Fancy is a poetic, judgment is an ssthetic, reason 
is a metaphysical witticism. All three are of creative nature, are 
activity, are spirit itself, in various degrees of development. The 
senses are the first source of our knowledge. Sense sees the 
visible world. 

Reason, as the opposite of sense, is the second source of our 
knowledge. Reason sees the invisible world. Reason says: 
Cogito, ergo cogitatio est, atque cogitatio sum. Upon this basis 
is founded the speculative world, from Xenophon to Hegel, which 
is only ideal wisdom, only spiritual, negative, and protesting. The 
following faculties unite those of polar oppositions. 

Attention is the harmonious union of all the senses, and of 
their focus, or imagination, with fancy. It leads to observations, 
and relates to both the visible and invisible world, or the true, 
living, divine, total one. 

Reflection comprehends form and substance; the source of 
mathematics; it is the harmonious union of memory with judg- 
ment, or it is the attention of a higher power. It leads to 
abstractions or figures, to axioms, and relates to both the real and 
ideal world, or the existing, living, divine, total one. Its object is 
not a substance, but a form. 

Perceptive mind is the father as well of sense as of reason, 
or of empirical and of metaphysical thinking; it is the fusion of 
attention and reflection, and the harmonious union of understand- 
ing with reason. It leads us to conceptions or comprehensions, 
or to the close union of intelligence with pure ideas ; also, to that 
of observations with aziomata, or what was once called ac- 
roamata ; that is, to the truth; living, divine, total, and existing 
truth. Perceptive mind, being the harmonious union of sense 
with reason, is the third, the last, or the true and full source of 
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our cognition ; it is the father of philosophy ; a true eye for the 
truth. Sense sees only the outward, reason the inward world. 
Perceptive mind sees both together, or totality. Sense knows 
a posteriori, reason @ priori, perceptive mind, a totali. Percep- 
tive mind says: Vivo, ergo vita, mundus, libertas, numen est ; 
ergo vita, mundus, libertas, numen sum. Sense is a passivity, 
reason ‘is an activity, perceptive mind unites both together, or 
it is a spontaneity. Sense belongs to body; reason to spirit ; 
perceptive mind to both body and spirit together, or to the moral 
and divine force. Our moral and divine force has for its object 
both the spiritual and the physical power. Perceptive mind is 
the eye, through which the sun of existence looks into it. Wis- 
dom of the perceptive mind is confirming and protesting together, 
or uniting the extremes, and representing totality, fulness, har- 
mony; then it leads to the full truth. Attention, reflection, and 
especially perceptive mind ought to be exercised by us, in order 
to have the full, total, and living wisdom. 

II. Magnanimity of heart. The love of neighbor, without limits 
and condition, is the first sign of magnanimity. Magnanimity is 
followed by nobleness, greatness, and sublimity. Another quality 
of a great heart is the conquering of self-love ; not as an individual 
being, but as belonging to society and humanity ; as Socrates, who 
took poison for the love of truth. Magnanimity commands us not 
to love life too much, because our divine and eternal soul cannot 
perish. He who knew, felt, and did most, lives longest, as Gali- 
leo, Huss, Wicliff. Selfishness is a proof that our deity forgot 
this relation to God and became insane. Head and heart, sepa- 
rately taken, are obvious oppositions ; if head is an affirmation, 
heart will be a negation. The union of head with heart creates 
the fire of the soul — action, energy. 

III. Spontaneous energy. Head without action, and heart 
without action, are dead. Spontaneous energy is wisdom and 
magnanimity melted together into action. He has no character 
who has only a wise head; nor has he who possesses a great 
heart alone. Even a good head and a great heart, taken together 
without action, do not constitute man’s character. Spontaneous 
energy alone is character. Character is a man’s virtue. Spon- 
taneous energy, possessing the essential character, is a self-acting 
energy, to wit: a divine being, living in the world, a sovereign. 
Three roads lead to character: empiricism, speculation, and phi- 
losophy, melted in the heart. 

Strong and unshaken will is the first sign of character, because 
man’s character is a self-acting energy, and belongs not only to 
head or to heart alone, but to both together. Strong will is an 
omnipotence of a godlike man; he who possesses it does won- 
ders. Our good and true will is the will of deity in our breast; 
then it is divine, then it is free. 
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Freedom, therefore, is the second sign of character. He who 
takes away our freedom tears out from the breast our deity end 
kills our entire being, because freedom is the soul of man and 
belongs to God. In nature reigns a fate, but it is always obedient 
to the will of God, and very often to that of man. God is King 
of nature; man is his lieutenant. If aman has the same will 
with God, his voice is omnipotent; to him the elements give 
homage. Vivo, ergo liber sum, ergo libertas est. Freedom, 
acknowledging another freedom, behind itself, and treating it with 
kindness, as its own sister, is morality. The aim of morality is 
both usefulness and nobleness together. Man without character 
possesses neither will, nor freedom, nor yet morality ; his virtue 
is intrigue ; the school of life is his wisdom. The reverence of 
our own laws as the free emanation of our will is the evidence 
of a good character. Sincerity proves the good will and inde- 
pendence of character; and only the open character becomes vir- 
tuous, and ought to be worthy of its own divine original. 

Constancy, never broken, is the third and the last basis of char- 
acter ; it is a noble confidence in ourselves through our relation to 
God. But godlike constancy must be distinguished from the 
dull drowning of our soul in the ocean of materialism, or even in 
that of pure science. With regard, then, to the above statements, 
Lycurgus with many legislators, Hegel and other so-called philoso- 
phers, fell into error, and every despotism and absolutism is 
founded upon false principles. It is the greatest honor for man 
to be a man; it is the basis of true human happiness to know 
truth as a philosopher, to act as a wise man, and to live as the 
entire man. Therefore, man’s head, heart, and virtue constitute 
man’s character.” 


Leaving to the judgment of impartial readers the apprecia- 
tion and farther application of these general principles, we will 
give, lastly, his idea of moral government in the conquered 
Poland, and its influence upon the Slavonian people : — 


“The Polish Slavonian nation,” says Trentowski, in his political 
writings, “possessing her own language, manners, habits, and 
literature, fell down, politically, and ceased to be the state, 7 actu, 
but continues still to be the state, im potentia. These men, then, 
who keep her in the condition of ability to create a new and 
independent state — who carry, by successive steps, her ability 
in potentia into that of tm actu, or the institution of God, living 
in her bosom, into her spontaneous action, compose a moral gov- 
ernment. They are guardians of what God himself intrusted to 
them, priests, in the temple of virtue and holy duty, opposing, as 
they can, the earthly Satanic force. 

To the moral government belong, generally, men of the most 
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genuine godliness ; that is, such as are ready, in every moment, 
to sacrifice all for fatherland, and so die for the liberty of their 
nation, as Jesus Christ did for humanity. These patriots may be 
divided into three kinds : — 

Men of the most genuine reality; men of the most genuine 
ideality; men of the most genuine efficiency. Men of the most 
genuine reality are the descendants of families that are celebrated, 
and deserve well of their fatherland; the possessors of estates, cap- 
italists, nobles, burgesses, and all good patriots, given to industry 
and commerce. Men of the most genuine ideality are excellent 
writers. ‘These draw out of themselves new ideas; lifting up the 
nation, they awake her own feelings, advance her on the road of 
light, progress, and spiritual victory over her enemies; they ex- 
plain to her the past, the present, and the future; they point out 
to her the high mission which she has received from God ; they 
work out the national tendency, enkindling the star of a new ex- 
istence. They are the active spirit of capitalists and possessors, 
the pure thought of fatherland. Their moral power is greater 
than any political one. Every genial word is a thunderbolt, 
breaking down the hardest rocks, diffusing itself as a lightning, 
and thundering through the length of ages. Our oppressors know 
this power, recollecting the sentence of Frederic the Second, 
who said: “ Great writers are the most essential and omnipotent 
governors of the world.” They persecute to the utmost those 
who have taken up a patriotic pen. 

Men of the most genuine efficiency are political martyrs, or 
all those national and blessed saints who groan in prisons or in 
exile, who die under the tortures of their enemies, and become 
an example of holy devotedness. Such moral government is 
omnipotent, as it is divine in its foundation.” 


To the question, whether Poland can rise from her political 
grave, Trentowski answers affirmatively :— 


“ She can do it,” he says, “if she seizes upon her ancient mission, 
but comprehends it inwardly, and enters again on the road point- 
ed out to her by God himself. For the struggle of the European 
and the American principles with the Asiatic lasts until our 
days, or rather is carried on with a harder stubbornness than at any 
former time. If Poland seizes on the European and the Ameri- 
can principles, and becomes an apostle of freedom, light, and pro- 
gress ; if she throws away from her bosom the doctrines of Rome 
and the Jesuits; if she creates her own Christian church, as a 
branch of Christian catholicism, she will be God’s messenger ; 
working for the progress of the world, she will then be necessary 
to Europe, and all Europe will be with her. What the Asiatic 
hordes were in former centuries to Europe, the armies of the Russian 
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ezar are at present, composed of these same hordes, but better ex- 
ercised in military tactics, and inured to battle. Russia was two 
hundred and forty years under the Mongolian yoke, has been 
penetrated with Timur-Khanism, and has appropriated its spirit and 
organization. She represents the Asiatic principle, which has 
grown stronger by civilized despotism, and now threatens Europe. 
The Russian czar has power a hundred times more extensive 
than the arbitrary potentate of Japan, because he unites in himself 
Kuba and Daira, that is, the unconditional political and religious 
powers. He commands his subjects to believe that all the earth 
is his property; that nations combating against him, are seditious 
traitors to their fatherland. He is king of kings, more than the 
Chinese ezar,a lieutenant of God, and a visible God. His 
order is a law; before and behind him goes the ancient Baby- 
lonish tyranny, the old Persian cruelty and barbarism. Where 
he walks, there are the weeping and anguish of many years. 
The Russian ezar threatens Europe, for he possesses the greater 
part of it, and, what is yet worse, he is the powerful pope of that 
Christian confession which, not only in Russia, but in the countries 
of the ancient Eastern empire, reckons millions of blind believers. 
His European possessions, and Christianity, lead the Russian czar 
to various relations with Europe, and open to him an extensive 
field for his Satanic, artful doings. He is active, and does not 
neglect his business. He has already swallowed Poland, and now 
opens his mouth for Turkey. As many European countries fall 
under his yoke, in many victories, so much space does Asia 
gain in Europe. The Russian ezar, by his alliance with Austria, 
— which delights in the arbitrary will and the Asiatic principles,— 
has strengthened his influence in that country, and shakes Ger- 
many by the neck. His hand reaches already to the Alps and 
the Rhine, threatening liberty, light, and the progress of Europe ; 
and Europe experiences this shame, in consequence of per- 
mitting the robbery and the dismemberment of Poland. By 
the unsuccessful Polish and Hungarian revolutions, Asia gain- 
ed a splendid victory over Europe, and the Russian czar 
strengthened and obviously extended his influence over the 
civilized world. The Khanish despotism compels the friends of 
freedom, light, and progress to groan everywhere in prisons. 
The censorship was established over all literary and patriotic 
pens; free lips were sealed by the institution of the secret police 
and the spies of this new “ holy inquisition.” In our days, abom- 
inable St. Petersburgh is what shameful Rome was once, the mur- 
derer of the body and the spirit. 'The Russian czar, surrounded by 
servile literati and his many mercenaries, preaches to the eastern 
and southern Slavonians about the blessings of blind obedience. 
Servile mouths represent the Russian czar as their deliverer 
from the yoke of the Turks and the Germans, and call on men to 
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enroll themselves under the standard of Panslavism ; they, how- 
ever, can show nothing but the physical power of Russia, instead 
of intellectual and moral power. They breathe in the despotic 
spirit of the emperor and his military government. The Poles are 
singing hymns of liberty, light, and progress among the Slavo- 
nians. ‘They send to them the words of freedom; they nourish 
them with the sound moral food of their rich literature, old 
and new, and are certain of their victory upon this field of battle 
until there comes a general war of Europe against Asia.” 


Trentowski justly warns Europe against the danger which 
threatens it; the Slavonian people, numbering almost a tenth 
part of the whole population on the globe, because they pay 
homage to the Asiatic principle, will be able to oppress all the 
rest of Europe ; but if they love freedom, light, and progress, 
Europe, by their aid, will conquer Asia, and spread her civili- 
zation there. ‘They are a people of the future; the epoch of 
their regeneration is come. ‘They have passed their studies in 
the most perfect school under a foreign yoke, in order to 
prepare themselves to accomplish the mission which Providence 
has destined for them. It is true that the Russian czar moves, 
by his agents, all the Turkish and the Austrian-Slavonian peo- 
ple, by his idea of Panslavism, wishing to unite them under 
his despotic yoke. But the southern Slavonian countries will 
no longer endure the idea of submitting to the knouts of the 
Cossacks, instead of forming constitutional states ; and Poland, 
if she be true to herself, at any change, will be able to estab- 
lish herself as a constitutional middle state between Russia 
and the southern Slavonians. She has been, and will be, a 
bright star for all the Slavonian liberals, who will prefer liber- 
ty, light, and progress, to slavery, darkness, and stagnation. 
The Poles, continually fulfilling their mission, now oppose 
to the Moscovite Panslavism the constitutional union of 
independent and free Slavonian states, united, so far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, by the strong central power of confeder- 
ation. ‘This idea will unite with them the Russian liberals and 
patriots. Even now, some distinguished and learned Russians 
have left their native land, endured persecutions and confisca- 
tion of their property, and have become members of the Po- 
lish moral government. They write and publish books about 
liberty and progress, paying a public homage to the eldest and 
most enlightened sister of all Slavonia, to Poland, for her divine 
love of truth and holy duty. 


“ Who, indeed,” says our Polish patriot and philosopher, “ can 
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support and lead on the Slavonian countries, oppressed for centu- 
ries? Who can deliver them from slavery and the yoke of the 
Turks and the Germans? Who, in this respect, can come with 
aid to them? Shall it be the Poles, with their history rich in 
splendid deeds and sacrifices for liberty ; with their liberal philoso- 
phy, polity, poetry, and literature; or the Russians, with their 
physical power? The latter might deliver them from the yoke of 
the Turks and the Germans, but could not awake their own souls, 
which hunger only for power over animals in the human form. 
Shall this be done by the Polish moral force, or the Moscovite 
physical force? by the Polish spirit, or the Moscovite knout ?” 


Finally, he calls on them, with all the power of his soul : — 


“O southern and eastern Slavonian people! What does the 
Russian czar offer you? The religious and political despotism 
blended together ; the ecclesiastical Dalay-Llamaism and Japanism 
of government; the papism of the Middle Ages and the ancient 
Roman empire, united in the autocrat, unlimited by any law ; the 
external and the internal, the earthly and the heavenly tyranny ; 
the death of body, spirit, and soul;—in a word, the Asiatic 
principle. He will order your children to be torn away from the 
breasts of their mothers to be trained up for Moscovite sol- 
diers, who must deny their own parents and be murderers of their 
own fathers and brothers, according to order, and under the threats 
of a thousand lashes. His Azditkas will carry you, by hundreds, 
to Siberia and Kamtschatka. He will crowd his political prisons 
with your patriots ; he will kill you with knouts, like wild beasts ; 
will give you a secret police and spies ; will demoralize you so far 
that the husband will be afraid of his wife, the father of his son, 
and the mother of her daughter. You will be ashamed of your 


beloved native speech, and ordered to acknowledge the Russian — 


government-language for your own. Look at Poland, poor Po- 
land, mortified without measure; Poland, once so celebrated! 
Such a lot awaits you. You will recall with sorrow your pres- 
ent situation, because, not only German, but even Turkish 
slavery, is heaven in comparison with the Moscovite yoke. 
Such is the salvation you may hope from the Russian ezar! And 
what do the Poles bring you? Liberty, light, and progress ; 
the acknowledgment of separate nationality, the Slavonian con- 
federacy freely constituted, the autonomy of nations ; constitutions 
adapted te their local circumstances and wishes ; independence, 
equality, and brotherhood ; the European and the American princi- 
ples. Already, today, you make revolutions, wishing to break asun- 
der the chains of Turkish slavery. Which principle, then, is it, the 
Moscovite or the Polish, which corresponds with your feelings ? 
O Slavonian people, hate the Russian czar, as embodied Satan! 
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keep firmly with the Poles, and you will be independent, free, and 
happy.” 
Trentowski addresses his countrymen as follows :— 


“ Literary men of Poland, seize your pen, and write for your 
beloved nation, because a great responsibility lies upon you. 
Open to her the gates of the future! Take off from her eyes 
the old bandage, that she may see the bright sun of her mission 
and destiny. Scholars of Poland, enlighten your nation, that she 
may know what she was, what she is, and what she ought to 
be; enlighten her, for spiritual darkness is the most terrible 
of deaths. Preach to her, every hour, that a great, magnificent, 
eternal deity constitutes her soul; that she, therefore, shall not 
and can not die; that there is no death for her, unless she herself 
suppresses her own immortality, by folly and ignorance, moral 
dulness, cowardice, want of self-respect, incapacity for self-sacrifice, 
and by vile deeds. Ye learned men of Poland, teach the Polish 
people, so eminently gifted by nature, to think, and the numerous 
damned nightmares of superstition and ignorance shall cease to 
oppress them. Teach them to think, and they will know themselves ; 
will feel their dignity, and will not bow before vain pageantry, 
titles, human favors, and other idols. Teach them to think, for 
thought precedes feeling and action. And you other patriots, 
support with your aiding hand the national literati, for wisdom 
is today more necessary to our fatherland than at any other 
time. When a general light shall have been spread, then the 
day of our general, moral, and national salvation shall follow. The 
genius of Poland will feel his heavenly power, and God will be 
with her.” 

The Polish patriots, and all liberals in Europe, speak such 
language to Poland, and to the whole Slavonian people, groan- 
ing under the triple despotism of three Czesars—the Russian, the 
Austrian, and the Turkish. This tendency has already its 
martyrs; books of freedom are scattered among the Turkish 
and the Austrian Slavonians; Christian missionaries peace- 
fully prepare for their moral regeneration ; God himself blesses 
efforts, so just, for divine liberty, light, and moral progress. 
And, as Campbell says, between the Russians and the Poles, 
or Asia and Europe, 

“ That is darkness combating with light ; 
Earth’s adverse principles for empire fight ; ” 


States caring not what Freedom’s price may be, 
May soon o’ertake, but must at last be free ; 
For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul’s beseditary will.” 
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Art. II.— CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CONDITION 
OF IRELAND. 


1. Tracts relative to the Laws against Popery in Ire- 
land. By Edmund Burke. [dn Works, Vol. V., New 
York, 1813.] 

2. The History of Ireland from the Invasion of Henry 
IT., with a Preliminary Discourse on the Ancient State of 
that Kingdom. By Thomas Leland, D. D., Senior Fel- 
low of Trinity College and Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. 3vols. 4to. London, 1773. 


TxHoven these Tracts of Burke are not all finished, and 
some of them mere fragments, we consider them more valuable 
than any other work on this particular subject. On questions 
relating to Ireland, with which he was so thoroughly acquainted, 
and in whose concerns he took such a deep interest, we think 
even the unfinished works of Burke more valuable than the 
most finished productions of any other writer. 

In these tracts, the author endeavors to give a full and clear 
view of the laws against Popery in Ireland, enacted in the 
reigns of William and Mary, and of Queen Anne. He shows 
very strongly their absurdity, injustice, and cruelty, and their 
ruinous effects on the character, morals, and prosperity of the 

ople. 

“. was said, by an English writer, about twenty years ago, 
that the history of Ireland is full of instruction and interest ; 
and that to the people of England, especially, and of this age, 
it holds out lessons far more precious, far more forcible, and 
far more immediately applicable than all that is elsewhere 
recorded in the annals of mankind. 

Ireland, so important a subject to the people of Great 
Britain, is also one of much interest to Americans. Formerly 
subject to the same sovereign, and a part of the same empire, 
no inconsiderable portion of our population is of Irish origin ; 
and this proportion is rapidly, and, in the opinion of many, 
most alarmingly on the increase. The emigrants from Ireland 
to America are more numerous than from all the rest of 
Europe. For several years past, from one to two hundred 
thousand people have come from this island to our shores, and 
the effects are visible and striking in many parts of our country, 
and especially in our large cities. In our political contests, 
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this influence is very sensibly felt, and more than one of our 
most important elections have been decided by Irish votes. 

Ireland is said to be more poor and miserable than any other 
community called civilized, and the cause of more unhappiness 
to all who have any thing to do with it. 

The land does not produce more than one-fourth, perhaps not 
more than one-eighth of what might be obtained from it by fair 
industry and good cultivation. Much land is waste ; the land 
in tillage and the meadows for hay do not probably include 

together more than one-fourth part of the island. 

“Agricultural laborers are in great abundance in Ireland,— 
considerably more numerous than in England ; and it is said 
the product of their labor is not more than one-third or one- 
fourth as much. 

England has an abundance of surplus capital for all enter- 
prises at home, and for loans to foreign countries to any amount, 
where tolerable security can be obtained. 

Here, then, are all the elements of a flourishing agriculture 
—a fertile soil, a temperate climate, abundance of labor ; and 
England not only has capital enough, if applied to this purpose, 
but also furnishes a good market. 

Before the late famine,— by which two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons perished in one year in, Ireland,— it was sup- 
posed that the great majority of the population seldom or never 
tasted bread or meat. Five millions of the people lived on 
potatoes, two and a half millions on oat meal, and the remain- 
ing half million on wheat bread and animal food. 

‘Trish poverty and misery are not owing to the soil and cli- 
mate, both of which are uncommonly favorable. With a good 
social system, there is probably no part of Europe or America 
where a comfortable subsistence can be obtained with less 
labor than in Ireland. The evil must be owing to moral 
causes, the government, laws, social system, or character of 
the people. 

Says the London Quarterly Review :— 


“ Absenteeism is one great cause of the poverty and misery of 
the Irish. ‘The chief proprietors of land, in Ireland, are almost 
universally absent from the country, and their estates are managed 
by middlemen and agents.’ The system of subdividing and sub- 
letting land, partly caused by absenteeism, is the source of much 
wretchedness. 

“When other countries export commodities, they import, in return, 
other articles of equal intrinsic value. But, for the vast quantities 
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of wheat, beef, butter, &c., worth, we should suppose, at least, 
four millions sterling, per annum, now sent out of Ireland to pay 
absentee landlords, that country receives no return except receipts 
for rent. The hungry population of Ireland are doomed to stand 
idly by, and see a vast proportion (probably not less than one- 
half) of the whole produce of the country exported from its dif- 
ferent harbors, to be expended, by absentee landlords, on foreign 
domestics and artisans. The meal is taken away, while the 
mouths into which it ought to go are left behind.” 


The evil complained of may be considered as owing, in some 
degree, to the history of landed property in Ireland. Nearly 
the whole of the land in Ireland has been confiscated, at differ- 
ent periods, and some of it several times over, under the pre- 
text of treason or rebellion,in the native occupants or their 
chiefs, aga:nst the English government. Confiscated lands 
are considered in England, as our readers know, as the prop- 
erty of the crown, and the Irish lands were granted in inimense 
tracts to favorites, generally to Englishmen. 

A great portion of the new proprietors were absentees ; and 
their Irish estates were managed by agents, or middlemen, and 
commonly let in small parcels; the most valuable part of the 
produce having to be sent out of the kingdom on account of the 
absentee landlords, leaving the tenant a bare subsistence, and 
that, commonly, a very poor one. 

The common practice of the great proprietors of Irish 
estates is very different from that of English landlords. The 
former build no houses for their tenants, expend no money, 
and make no improvements on their lands. The rent is paid 
for the natural power of the soil, without any expense to the 
owner. 

It appears from the latest accounts that much land in Ire- 
land, heretofore cultivated, has been recently abandoned and 
left entirely waste. ‘This is the case with more than one hun- 
dred thousand acres in the single county of Mayo. The taxes, 
and especially the enormous pauper-rates, have driven off the 
farmers, who, with what personal property they can save, 
are emigrating. ‘In parts of this county,” says one of the 
poor-law inspectors, ‘‘so wasted are the people by want and 
disease, that an able-bodied man is hardly to be seen.” 

It has been lately stated in Parliament that the expense for 
the support of the paupers was much reduced, in consequence 
of the great diminution of the population by conflagration and 
disease. 
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There must be some great defects in the government and 
social state of a community, when such things are seen in so 
fine a country as Ireland. 

The Established Church of Ireland, maintained as it is, may 


justly be considered a great grievance to the Catholics. 


Archbishop Magee, in his « charge to his clergy, says that the 
Presbyterians have a religion without a church, and the Catho- 
lics a church without a religion ; ; the Episcopal establishment 
happily combines the advantages of both a church and a 
religion! An advantage, not mentioned by the worthy prelate, 
is that of having all the wealth appropriated by the state to 
the support of “religion, and of being one of the richest 
churches in Christendom. In Ireland, ‘the Protestant church 
has the tithes, and the Catholic church the people. The one 
has all the church’s wealth, but all the moral and religious 
instruction received by five-sixths of the people comes from 
the other. ‘The annual income of the Established Church in 
Ireland is said, upon good authority, to have been about 
one million pounds; the annual average of the benefices to be 
eight hundred pounds. ‘Three archbishops, having no prop- 
erty originally, have died within a few years, leaving no less 
a sum than eight hundred thousand pounds. One might sup- 
pose that these wealthy prelates were of opinion either that 
godliness is great gain, or that great gain is godliness 

It may be truly said that the Irish. Catholics have never, 
or but very imperfectly, enjoyed the protection of law. They 
have generally, at least until a recent period, known govern- 
ment and law only as enemies, until they have come habitually 
to regard them as such. 

How should they do otherwise? That collection of statutes 
called the ‘ Popery Code,” passed in the reigns of William 
and Anne, was specially directed against the ‘Catholics, com- 
prising from three-fourths to seven- -eighths of the inhabitants. 
The great object plainly was to deprive of their property all 
Catholics who had any, and to prevent them, and all other 
Catholics, from acquiring any property in future. So rapidly 
was this effect produced that Burke supposes that the Catho- 
lics, comprising such a vast majority of the people, had not 
one-twentieth part of the property in Ireland. 

Dean Swift describes, with much coolness, the condition of 
the Irish Catholics in his time : — 


“ We look upon them to be altogether as inconsiderable as the 
women and children. Their lands are almost entirely taken from 
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them, and they are rendered incapable of acquiring any more ; 
and, for the little that remains, provision is made by the late act 
against Popery that it will daily crumble away. In the mean 
time, the common people, without leaders, without discipline or 
natural courage, being little better than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, are out of all capacity of doing any mischief, 
if they were ever so well inclined.” 


So far as the object of the Popery Code was to convert the 
Irish to the Protestant faith, there never was a more complete 
failure, the proportion of Catholics being much larger now 
than when the Code was enacted. 

The successive confiscations of landed property in Ireland 
are probably without a parallel in any other country. In ad- 
dition to those that took place before, the various confiscations 
during the reigns of the Stuarts, and in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, amounted to nearly or quite as many acres as are 
contained in the island. 

In the political contests of the English nations, whatever 
course was taken by the Irish, they seem in general to have 
been considered as rebels by the party in power, whether roy- 
alists or republicans, and treated accordingly. One of the 
largest confiscations was in the time of the Commonwealth, 
and the land was parcelled out by Cromwell among his soldiers. 

When the English Revolution came, another large confis- 
cation took place, and the Irish, for adhering to King James 
the Second, whom the English had set over them, were deemed 
rebels and traitors to William and Mary. Most of the con- 
fiscations were for treason, charged to have been committed 
the very day that the Prince and Princess of Orange accepted 
the crown, though the news of that event could not possibly 
have reached Ireland on the same day, and the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of James was then in Ireland, with an army, and in pos- 
session of the government. 

It is admitted by all writers that the poverty, wretchedness, 
and suffering of the people are without a parallel. 

It has been also admitted, with nearly the same unanimity, 
that their miserable condition was owing to the oppression and 
misgovernment of that unfortunate country by England, for 
nearly seven centuries past, or ever since the connection of 
the two countries. On this point, we believe there has been 
little or no difference of opinion. All parties — Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals; Englishmen and Irishmen; Protestants and 
Catholics ; Episcopalians and Dissenters ; who agreed in hardly 
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any thing else — were unanimous in opinion as to the tyranny 
practised on the Irish people, or on the great majority, 
amounting to five-sixths of the population, that it was without 
example in any state in Christendom. Not only Whig and 
Radical publications, but the London Quarterly Review and 
other Tory organs have concurred on this point. Quotations 
abundantly proving this might be made. 

But, lately, a different tone has been assumed by the Quar- 
terly Review, and it has just been discovered that, though the 
English have generally acquiesced in the charges of misgov- 
ernment of Ireland, yet that they are totally unfounded; that 
England has been, in fact, the great benefactor of Ireland : — 


“The better we love the real Ireland, the more strong is our 
conviction of the duty of endeavoring to rescue her from the de- 
plorable extremity to which she has been reduced, not more, we 
are satisfied, by the unexpected inflictions of Providence than by 
the extravagant, the almost incredible obstinacy, apathy, and per- 
versity of her own people. 

“ And why should we hesitate to tell the truth? The Irish 
patriots, as they call themselves, accuse England of all the mis- 
fortunes and miseries of Ireland. Even the other day, when we 
sent them ten millions of alms, they told us it was only a paltry, 
ungracious, and forced restitution of a long series of robberies ; 
and whenever they are driven to admit that there is any thing 
wrong, either in the habits or feelings of their countrymen, they 
compensate the reluctant avowal by charging it all on the selfish 
policy and jealous tyranny of England. Why, therefore, are we 
not to retaliate on such wild misrepresentations by statements 
of the sober truth? Why are we not to insist on a fact, — noto- 
rious to all who are not blinded by national vanity or deceived 
by popular declamation and delusion, — namely, that all of civili- 
zation, arts, comfort, wealth that Ireland enjoys,she owes exclu- 
sively to England, —all her absurdities, errors, misery, she owes 
to herself, — and not accidentally, but by a dogged and unaccount- 
able obstinacy in rejecting not merely the counsels, not merely 
the example of England, but in disputing, thwarting, and inten- 
tionally defeating all the attempts that England and Englishmen 
have, with most patient and prodigal generosity, been for nearly a 
century, and especially for the last fifty years, making for her ad- 
vantage? This unfortunate result is mainly attributable to that 
confusion of ideas, that instability of purpose, and, above all, that 
reluctance to steady work, which are indubitable features of the 
national character ; but also, no doubt, in a most important degree, 
to the adverse influence of the Roman Catholic priests, who have 
always been jealous of any improvement or instruction, even in 
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the ordinary arts of life, proffered by the Saxon, which they — not 
illogically, we must own — have looked on with apprehension as 
likely to diminish their own influence, and as the probable forerun- 
ners of light and education in other directions.” 


If the statement of the Quarterly Review is well founded, 
the prospect of America as well as of England, so far as re- 
lates to the Irish, is dismal indeed, and we may well despair 
of any regeneration. If the Irish, for seven centuries, have 
obstinately and perversely resisted all the efforts of a wise 
and paternal government for their improvement, and remain 
ungrateful for all the lavish generosity of the English, they 
must be given up as incurable. But if there is reason to agree 
with most writers on this subject, English as well as others, 
in ascribing their degradation to persecution, oppression, and 
misgovernment, then it may be hoped that a different treat- 
ment may produce some improvement in their character. 

In opposition to the Quarterly Review, we quote the opin- 
ion of the Rev. Sydney Smith, so well known in various walks 
of literature, as expressing substantially, though in pretty 
strong phrase, the general opinions of both English and Irish 
writers on this subject :— 


“ We think the conduct of the English to Ireland to have been 
a system of atrocious cruelty and contemptible meanness. With 
such a climate, such a soil, and such a people, the inferiority of 
Ireland to the rest of Europe is directly chargeable to the long 
wickedness of the English government.” 


Nothing, we believe, can be more unfounded, and more 
directly the reverse of the truth, than the statements in the 
Quarterly Review. Any one who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the history of Ireland, during its whole connection with 
England, will be abundantly satisfied of this. The measures 
of the English government in relation to Ireland, and especial- 
ly the laws against Catholics, in operation during nearly the 
whole of the last century, will go very far towards accounting 
for the present poverty and degradation of the Irish people, 
without supposing any peculiar faults in their national char- 
acter. 

We have but little reliable information concerning Ireland 
prior to the reign of Henry the Second, about the middle of the 
twelfth century. According to Tacitus, whose information 
must have been derived chiefly from his father-in-law Agricola, 
of whom he has left such a beautiful memorial, the inhabitants 
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of Ireland were similar in character and manners to the peo- 
ple of Britain. This renowned commander, after completing 
the conquest of Britain, would gladly have carried the Roman 
arms into the neighboring island, and have subjected it to the 
imperial sway. ‘I'acitus says that Agricola often spoke of 
the facility of this enterprise, a single legion being, in his 
opinion, sufficient to conquer and retain possession. 

But the emperor Domitian, jealous of the fame already ac- 
quired by Agricola in Britain, was by no means disposed to 
suffer his general to gather fresh laurels in Ireland. Thus, as 
Gibbon says, this rational plan of conquest was forever de- 
feated, and Ireland remained the only country of Western 
Europe not subjected to the dominion of Rome. 

The reason assigned by Agricola for the conquest of Ire- 
land shows a curious contrast between the relative condition 
of the people of the two British islands at that time and the 
present. It was supposed, by this able statesman, that the 
Britons would wear their chains with less reluctance, if the 
prospect of freedom in the neighboring island were forever 
removed from their sight. Alas! during the seven centuries 
of Ireland’s connection with England, there has never been 
the slightest danger that the prospect of Irish freedom or 
felicity would excite the envy or discontent of the Britons. 

If, as it would seem, such counsel were given by Agricola, 
and rejected by the emperor, it might be said that the only 
good thing ever known or suspected of Domitian, was his 
declining the advice of his general to make war upon a nation 
which had given no offence to the Romans. 

But little is known of Ireland during the long interval of 
more than a thousand years from the Roman conquest of Brit- 
ain to the reign of Henry the Second. Christianity was intro- 
duced into the island in the fourth century, by St. Patrick 
and other missionaries, and embraced by the Irish with great 
zeal. Archbishop Usher says that the doctrines taught by 
St. Patrick were free from the errors of the Church of Rome. 
It appears that Ireland alone, of all the Christian nations of 
Western Europe, did not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope; and the Irish church, in its ceremonies and discipline, 
did not conform to the church of Rome, but, according to 
Usher, in its doctrines and government nearly resembled the 
reformed church of England. 

Christianity seems to have produced a beneficial influence 
on the manners and morals of the Irish. The monks, said 
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O’Conner, fixed their habitations in deserts, which they cul- 
tivated with their own hands, and rendered the most delight- 
ful spots in the kingdom. ‘These deserts became well policied 
cities, and it is remarkable enough that to the monks we owe 
so useful an institution in Ireland, as bringing great numbers 
together into one civil community. In these cities, the 
monks set up schools, in which they educated the youth, not 
only of the island, but of the neighboring nation. 

Henry the Second, soon after he came to the throne, formed 
the design of adding Ireland to his dominions. As he was 
the most able and powerful monarch of the age, whose domin- 
ions included not only England, but about one-third of the 
present kingdom of France, the enterprise did not seem to be 
a very difficult one. A pretext alone was wanting. For, 
after a king (or a president) has made up his mind to make a 
war cf aggrandizement upon an unoffending neighbor, the 
next siep is, to assign the most plausible reason in justification. 

It was alleged by the flatterers of Henry that the Irish 
were descendants of the Britons, and had originally taken 
possession of the island some centuries before, by leave of 
Gurguntius, a British king, and of course were natural and 
rightful subjects of the English, or rather Norman, king, 
Henry the Second : 

That some princes of the Saxon heptarchy had led their 
armies into Ireland, and made conquests, which their succes- 
sors, the Norman kings of England, were bound to recover: 

That Englishmen had been frequently sold for slaves in 
Ireland. ‘True, if the Irish had purchased, the Saxons had 
offered their brethren and children for slaves, and the English 
had also made slaves of the Irish. But the courtiers assumed, 
as a principle, that the Norman kings, by the conquest of 
England, inherited all the rights and claims of both Saxons 
and Britons ; and among the rest, the right of redress for any 
injuries done by the Irish to the inhabitants of Britain, at any 
period, however remote. 

Hume says that Louis the Fourteenth, though an able mon- 
arch, and successful in many of his warlike enterprises, was 
unfortunate in never getting a good pretext for war. From 
the foregoing reasons, it may be supposed that Henry was 
equally at a loss to justify his invasion of Ireland. 

Fortunately for the design of Henry on Ireland, the chair 
of St. Peter was then filled by Adrian the Fourth, the only 
Englishman who ever attained that dignity. He was a man 
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of great capacity and ambition, and well disposed to favor an 
enterprise that promised to extend the dominion of the Holy 
See. The popes had now assumed a superiority over all tem- 
poral monarchs, and claimed the right of granting and taking 
away kingdoms at pleasure. ‘The pope had given England to 
William the Conqueror, and sanctioned the usurpation of 
Stephen. Adrian, who was not behind his predecessors in 
his pretensions, or efforts to enforce them, had conferred the 
imperial crown on Frederick Barbarossa, king of the Romans, 
and this haughty monarch submitted to hold the stirrup when 
Adrian mounted his horse. 

Henry, by his agent in Rome, represented to Pope Adrian 
that Ireland was, in morals and religion, sunk into the lowest 
state of corruption; that the king, moved with pious zeal for 
the honor and enlargement of God’s kingdom, wished to estab- 
lish it in this unhappy country, and was ready to devote him- 
self and all his powers to this enterprise. Imploring the bless- 
ing of the Holy Father, he requested his permission and 
authority to go into Ireland to reduce the disobedient and 
corrupt to the dominion of the Church; to eradicate all sin 
and wickedness; to instruct the ignorant, and spread the 
blessed influence of the gospel in its purity and perfection. 
He promised at the same time to pay for this permission a 
yearly tribute to St. Peter from that country, when this pious 
and benevolent enterprise should be accomplished. 

The pope was much pleased with this application of Henry, 
and readily complied with his wish, by granting to him the 
kingdom of Ireland on the conditions mentioned, with full 
power to enter and take possession of the island. It was by 
virtue of this grant of the pope, and not by conquest, that the 
kings of England claimed the dominion of Ireland, and the 
obedience of the people, for nearly four hundred years, and 
until the Reformation. They were the lords of Ireland, which 
they held of the pope as mesne vassals between His Holiness 
and the Irish people, and were bound to bring them under 
the spiritual dominion of the Holy See. 

This object of converting the Irish to popery was fully ac- 
complished, and it was perhaps almost the only undertaking 
of the English government in Ireland, attended with complete 
success. ‘The Irish people, who, prior to the English invasion, 
did not acknowledge the Papal authority, became at length 
the most devoted people in Christendom in their attachment 
and submission to the Catholic Church. Whether this conver- 
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sion was a blessing to Ireland, we do not undertake to say ; 
but, in all other respects, the English invasion seems to have 
been attended with the most calamitous consequences. 

Ireland has now been under the English government and 
influence nearly seven hundred years. For the first three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred years, the Irish were not 
even nominally admitted to the protection of English laws, 
but might be plundered or killed with impunity. During the 
whole of the English rule, until a very recent period, they 
have been ill treated and oppressed as Irishmen. Since the 
Protestant Reformation in England, they have, in addition to 
other grievances, been persecuted as papists and heretics. 

How far the English sovereigns and people attempted to 
carry into execution the pious and benevolent designs ex- 
pressed in the application to the pope, and also as conditions 
in his grant of the island to Henry and his successors, may 
be judged of from the following extracts. 

Sir John Davies, who was Attorney-General of King James 
the First; who had held various offices in Ireland, and was 
very well acquainted with its condition and history, and by no 
means too favorably disposed towards the Irish, thus speaks 
of the English policy :— 


“Tt was certainly a great defect in the civil policy of Ireland 
that, for the space of three hundred and fifty years, at least, after 
the conquest first attempted, the English laws were not communi- 
cated to its people, nor the benefit or protection thereof allowed 
them ; for as long as they were out of the protection of the laws, 
so as every Englishman might oppress, spoil, and kill them with- 
out control, how was it possible they should be other than outlaws, 
and enemies to the crown of England?” 


Soon after the murder of the Archbishop Thomas 4 Becket, 
by the courtiers, at the instigation of Henry, an English eccle- 
siastic reproached the Irish Archbishop of Cashel with a great 
deficiency in the Irish Church. “ You have your saints,” 
says the Englishman, “ but where are your martyrs? I can 
not find a single Irish martyr in your calendar.” ‘ Alas!”’ 
replied the bishop, “‘ our people have not yet learned to mur- 
der God’s servants, but now that the English have come into 
our island, and Henry is our sovereign, we may soon expect 
martyrs enough to take away this reproach from our church.”’ 

In the reign of Edward the First, that part of the native pop- 
ulation which came in immediate contact with the English settle- 
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ments, and which it was, therefore, a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to conciliate, petitioned the king to adopt them as 
his subjects, and to admit them under the shelter of the Eng- 
lish law. ‘They even tried the experiment of bribing the 
throne into justice : — 


“ An application was made,” says Leland, “to Ufford, the chief 
governor, and eight thousand marks offered to the king, provided 
he would grant the free enjoyment of the laws of England to the 
whole body of the Irish inhabitants. <A petition, wrung from a 
people tortured by the painful feelings of oppression, in itself so 
just and reasonable, and in its consequences so fair and so prom- 
ising, could not but be favorably received by a prince possessed 
with exalted ideas of policy and government, and, where ambition 
did not interfere, a friend to justice.” 


Edward, though well inclined to grant this request, was 
prevented by his counsellors, who assured him that a compli- 
ance was not possible in the present state of things :— 


“The compendious method,” says Leland, “of quartering the 
soldiers on the inhabitants, and leaving them to support them- 
selves by arbitrary exactions, was adopted with alacrity and ex- 
ecuted with rigor. Riot, rapine, massacre, and all the tremen- 
dous effects of anarchy were the natural consequences. Every 
inconsiderable party who, under pretence of loyalty, received 
the king’s commission to repel the adversary in some particular 
district, became pestilent enemies to the inhabitants. Their prop- 
erties, their lives, the chastity of their families, were all exposed 
to these barbarians. 

“The great English settlers found it more for their interest 
that a free course should be left to their oppressions ; that many 
of those whose lands they coveted should be considered as aliens ; 
that they should be furnished for their petty wars by arbitrary 
exactions ; and in their rapines and massacres be freed from the 
terrors of a rigidly impartial tribunal. 

“In the reign of Edward the Third, the Irish, addressing 
themselves once more to the throne of England, petitioned that a// 
those odious distinctions, which had so long deluged the land with 
blood should at last be abolished, and that the Irish inhabitants 
should be admitted to the state and privileges of English subjects.” 


This petition, of course, was refused. 

The following laws or regulations in the same reign show 
in what light the Irish were regarded. “ It was enjoined by 
royal mandate that no mere Irishman should be admitted 
into any office or trust in any city, borough, or castle in the 
king’s land.” Again, by the parliamentary ordinance, called 
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the Statutes of Kilkenny, it was enacted, “that marriage, 
nurture of infants, and gossipred with the Irish should be con- 
sidered and punished as high treason;” and “it was also 
made highly penal to the English to permit their Irish neigh- 
bors to graze their lands, to present them to ecclesiastical ben- 
efices, or to receive them into monasteries and religious 
houses.”” Even the poverty and misery of the poor Irish 
were proscribed, and it was made penal “ to entertain their 
bards, who perverted the imagination by romantic tales.”’ 

“In the reign of Edward the Third,” says Leland, “ pride 
and self-interest concurred in regarding and representing the 
Irish as a race utterly irreclaimable.” Four hundred years 
after, in the time of Swift, it was the fashion, he tells us, in 
England, “to think and affirm that the Irish cannot be too 
hardly used.” 

The Reformation in religion by Henry the Eighth was said 
to be a great good accomplished by most wicked means. 
However beneficial in its consequences, its origin and princi- 
pal features bore the marks of its capricious, cruel, and rapa- 
cious author. 

The Abbé Millot says, in his history, that England, in em- 
bracing the Protestant faith, went astray from the road to sal- 
vation, but the change was greatly for her temporal advantage. 

It is important for a man’s temporal salvation at least, to 
select the right time for changing his religion or politics. The 
same is true of sovereigns and nations. When the star of 
Napoleon was on the decline, the king of Saxony, more grate- 
ful than prudent, adhered too long to the cause of his impe- 
rial benefactor. He was punished for his unseasonable fidel- 
ity by the loss of half his dominions. It was said that the 
only difference between him and his brother sovereigns who 
had been arrayed under the same banner, was in his watch 
being slower than theirs. Their watches, we may suppose, 
were regulated by the rising sun, and pointed to the happy 
moment for deserting the falling fortunes of the emperor, and 
thus they not only preserved their old inheritances, but ac- 
quired new territories. 

Henry the Eighth, by uniting in his own person all civil 
and ecclesiastical authority, became one of the most absolute 
monarchs that England or Europe has ever seen. He was not 
only king of England, but, what none of his predecessors had 
ever been, he was also the supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Ireland. He assumed all the power 
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of king and pope in both countries, and was well disposed to 
exercise to the full extent his prerogative in both these capac- 
ities. As supreme head of the Church, he determined all 
creeds and articles of faith to be received by his subjects; and 
any deviation from the prescribed faith of the d ay — for it was 
frequently changed, according to the king’s caprice,— subjected 
the offender to "capital punishment. Parliaments and courts 
of justice were always disposed to do his bidding, and were in 
fact most convenient instruments to execute his will. The 
Parliament even went so far as to enact that the king’s proc- 
lamation should have the force of law. 

Thus, Lords and Commons, judges and juries, were equal- 
ly submissive, and ready to condemn to the stake or the scaf- 
fold all who had incurred the king’s displeasure. ()ueens, 
chancellors, dukes, lords, bis mene, “abbots, clergy, and lay- 
men were liable at any time, at the pleasure of the sovereign 
and supreme head of the Church, to be hanged for treason 
or burnt for heresy as the occasion might require. 

One of the most curious incidents of the Ame rican Revolu- 
tion, was the English government’s calling in aid the criminal 
code of Henry the Eighth to quell the disaffection in the col- 
onies. Near the close of onry’s reign, and not long after 
“the bloody statute ’’ was passed, and when the criminal legis- 
lation of this great reform may be supposed to have been 
brought near to its perfection, a law was passed to extend the 
king’s $ jurisdiction beyond the sea, and bring to England for 
trial persons charged with treason committed out of the realm. 
When, during the seventeenth century, the Spanish statesmen 
were at a loss what to do, it was usual to say, ** Let us consult 
the genius of Philip the Second.’ So the British ministry of 
George the Third, in their difficulties with the colonies, after try- 
ing in vain various measures of their own, thought it best to 
consult the genius of Henry the Eighth, who was so successful 
in putting down treason and rebellion, and whose will no man 
braved with impunity. The Parliament, accordingly, in order 
to try the efficacy of the criminal code of this formidable leg- 
islator upon the Americans, petitioned the king to cause the 
colonists charged with treason in America to be brought to 
England and tried under the statute of Henry the Eighth. 

No wonder it was thought the Americans would at once be 
frightened into submission by the prospect of being transpor ted 
to England and tried under the criminal code of Henry the 
Eighth. The experiment would undoubtedly have been success- 
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fal, and have completely extinguished treason and rebellion in 
America, if the king and his ministers had only been able to 
bring the culprits to England for trial. 

Hume remarks that, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
English were so thoroughly subdued that, like Eastern slaves, 
they were inclined to admire those acts of violence and tyran- 
ny which were exercised over themselves and at their own 
expense. By an act of Parliament, Henry was recognized to 
have been always, by the word of God, supreme head of the 
Church of England ; and it was also declared by the act that 
archbishops and bishops have no manner of jurisdiction but 
by the royal mandate, and that to him alone, and such persons 
as he should appoint, full power and authority are given, from 
above, to hear and determine all manner of causes ecclesias- 
tical, and to correct all manner of heresies, errors, vices, and 
sins whatsoever. 

The English nation, in general, seem to have displayed 
much more facility than the Irish in abandoning the faith of 
their fathers and adopting the creed prescribed by Henry. 
The great body of the people seemed ready to follow him in all 
the successive changes which he made, and to embrace the 
orthodox standard of the day, any deviation from which was 
a capital offence. ‘The Irish, perhaps as much from hatred to 
the English as from any other cause, seemed resolved to perse- 
vere in the religion of their ancestors. 

We come now to the reign of Elizabeth, which, however glo- 
rious for England, was most disastrous for the Emerald Isle : — 


“Tn the time of Elizabeth, however, the wars with O’Neil and 
Desmond, which were carried on, on both sides, with frightful bar- 
barity, terminated in the absolute confiscation of all the pos- 
sessions of those great chiefs, comprehending the whole provinces 
of Ulster and Munster, and much of the adjoining country ; and 
the whole of this vast region was immediately divided among the 
English adventurers, who had flocked to the distracted land for 
the purpose of enriching themselves by its plunder, and had un- 
doubtedly sought both to provoke and to perpetuate the wars, with 
a view to this desirable result.” 


It is enough for us to remark that, under the sway of Syd- 
ney, Grey, and Essex, not only were the most inhuman butch- 
eries practised upon the Irish, but a disposition unequivocally 
manifested, by these and other provocations, to goad them into 
irreconcilable hostility, with a direct view to the profit to be 
derived from their forfeitures. It is also certain that Eliza- 
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beth herself, though ignorant perhaps of the cruelties actually 
perpetrated by her officers, was perfectly aware of this detest- 
able principle, and of its efficacy in reconciling her armies to 
the continuance of the war. “ If it goes on,” she is known to 
have said to her council, ‘‘ it will be the better for you, for 
there wili be estates for you all.” —( Ed. Review of O. Dris- 
coll’s History of Ireland, No. 92, Article 7.) 

The following quotations are from the poet Spenser’s “ State 
of Ireland.” Spenser was secretary of the Lord Deputy 
Grey, and held a grant of the forfeited lands in Ireland, where 
he resided several years, and had a thorough knowledge of its 
concerns : — 


“The governors are usually envious of one another’s greater 
glory, which, if they would seek to excel by better government, it 
would be a most laudable emulation. But they doe quite other- 
wise. For this is the common order of them, that who cometh 
next in place will not follow that course of government which his 
predecessors held, either for his disdaine of himself, or doubt to 
have his doings drowned in another man’s praise, but will straight 
take a way quite contrary to the former, as if the former thought, 
by keeping under the Irish, to reform them; the next, by dis- 
countenancing the English, will curry favor with the Irish, and so 
make his government seem plausible, as having the Irish at his 
command. But he that comes after will perhaps follow neither 
the one nor the other, but will dandle the one and the other in 
such sort as he will sucke sweet out of them both, and leave bit- 
ternesse to the poor country.” 


The desolation brought upon the province of Munster by the 
war into which the great Irish leader, the Earl of Desmond, 
was driven, by those who wished for his vast possessions, is 
thus described by Spenser :— 


“ Notwithstanding,” says Spenser, “that the same was a most 
rich and plentiful country, yet, ere one year and a half, they were 
brought to such wretchedness as that any stony heart would rue 
the same. Out of every corner of their woods and glynns they 
came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear 
them ; they looked like anatomies of death ; they spake like ghosts 
crying out of their graves; they did eat the dead carrions, happy 
where they could find them ; yea, and one another soon after; in- 
somuch, as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of their 
graves, and if they found a plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, 
there they flocked as to a feast for the time, yet not able to con- 
tinue there withal ; that in short space there was none almost left, 
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and a most populous and plentiful country suddenly left void of 
man and beast.” 


The same system was adopted in Leinster and Ulster, as 
famine was supposed the most speedy and effectual method of 
reducing the Irish to submission, and to acquiescence in the 
confiscation of all their lands :— 

“ The soldiers,” says Moryson, “ encouraged by the example of 
their officers, everywhere cut down the standing corn with their 
swords, and devised every means to deprive the wretched inhabi- 
tants of all the necessaries of life. The like expedient was prac- 
tised in the northern provinces. The governor of Carrickfergus, 
Sir Arthur Chichester, issued from his quarters, and, for twenty 
miles round, reduced the country to a desert.” 


Thus, for about four hundred and forty years, during the 
reigns of all the Plantagenets and all the Tudors, the Irish, 
with very few and short exceptions, did not have the protection 
of law or the common rights of humanity. 

The English kings, during the whole of this period, claimed 
the allegiance of the Irish, and the homage of their chiefs; 
yet, with a strange inconsistency, refused them that regular 
government and administration of justice which they earnestly 
sought, and which all rulers owe to their subjects. By the 
wars, massacres, famines, and confiscations, both the native Irish 
and also the Anglo-Irish had become so much broken, subdued, 
and weakened, as to cease their resistance to the English, and 
to wait passively, hoping for better things in the next reign. 

These hopes were doomed to disappointment. James the 
First, before his accession to the English throne, had made 
favorable promises to the Catholics, in which they placed much 
confidence. But he soon took care to undeceive them. One 
of his early proclamations ordered a general jail delivery, with 
the exception of murderers and papists. 'To prevent the Irish 
from making any mistake as to his intentions, a proclamation 
was issued, stating : — 


“Whereas his majesty is informed that his subjects in Ireland 
have been deceived by a false report, that his majesty was disposed 


to allow them liberty of conscience and the free choice of 


religion, he hereby declares to his beloved subjects of Ireland that 
he will not admit any such liberty of conscience as_ they were 
made to expect by such report.” 


His majesty kept his word, in this instance. The priests 
were banished, and the exercise of the Catholic religion pro- 
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hibited — Catholics being compelled to attend the Protestant 
church service every Sunday, under severe penalties. 

In this reign, the English laws and administration of justice 
(humorously so called) were for the first time extended over 
the whole island. 

It is a very curious fact that the Irish, who are now said to 
be so hostile to law and order, were, in the reign of James, 
and for a long time before, of an entirely different character, 
if we may trust the highest English authorities. Sir John 
Davies and Lord Coke both say, that ‘no nation love equal 
and impartial justice more than the Irish ;”’ * which virtue,”’ 
says Lord Coke, ‘‘ must necessarily be accompanied by many 
others.”” The Irish had suffered so much in the last reign 
that they wished for quiet at any rate. Sir John Davies, the 
king’s attorney-general, says: “‘ Whereupon the multitude, 
being brayed as it were ina mortar, with sword, famine, and 
pestilence together, submitted themselves to the English gov- 
ernment, received the laws and magistrates, and most gladly 
embraced king James’s pardon and peace, in all parts of the 
realm, with demonstrations of joy and comfort.” 

This joy and comfort at the prospect of English law and 
justice, for which the Irish had been duly prepared by “ being 
brayed as it were in a mortar, with sword, famine, and pes- 
tilence,”’ was not of long continuance. 

Very many of the people, throughout the island, both Cath- 
olics and Protestants, Irish and Anglo-Irish, soon found that 
the laws and judicial courts were mere instruments to rob them 
of their inheritance for the benefit of the king and a few 
greedy courtiers and favorites. 

Commissions were appointed to make an inquisition into 
land titles in Ireland, and were conducted in such a manner 
as to place the estate of every individual and the whole country 
at the mercy of the crown and its creatures. Vast numbers 
were robbed of the estates which had been in their families for 
several generations. Whole counties were declared forfeited 
to the king. The process wasashortone. The commissioners 
claimed for the king a title to a whole county. The question 
was submitted to a jury, and, if the jury refused to find a ver- 
dict for the king, they were imprisoned by the commissioners 
until they complied. Six counties of Ulster, the county of 
Wexford, many estates in other parts of the island, and the 
whole province of Connaught were thus declared forfeited, and 
the title vested in the crown. ‘ Discoverers were everywhere 
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basely employed,” says Leland, “ in finding out flaws in men’s 
titles to their estates.” 

‘The case of Connaught affords a specimen of the manner in 
which law was then administered in Ireland. To supply any 
formal defects in the titles of the landed proprietors of that 
province, new patents had been engrossed by James, and had 
received the Great Seal; but, by some neglect of the king’s 
officers in chancery, the patents had not been enrolled, though 
the fee for enrolment, amounting to three thousand pounds, 
had been duly paid. For this neglect, the whole province was 
forfeited to the crown. But, it being near the close of this 
reign, the project was not carried into execution till the next. 

In the reign of Charles the First, Lord Wentworth, the 
famous Earl of Strafford, was the king’s deputy in Ireland. 
The king wanted money, and obtained large sums from the 
Irish on making fair promises, one of which was to secure 
them in the quiet enjoyment of their lands. But, having 
got the money, his promises were entirely disregarded, and 
the system of forfeitures was pursued by Wentworth with in- 
creased vigor. One instance will besufficient. Wentworth accom- 
panied the commissioners to inquire into the king’s title through 
the province of Connaught, and all the counties in this province 
were declared forfeited to the crown. In one county, the jury 
were deaf to every argument in favor of the king’s title, and 
refused to find it. Wentworth was enraged; he laid a fine 
of one thousand pounds upon the sheriff, and bound the obsti- 
nate jurors to appear in the castle chamber and answer for 
their offence ; where they were fined each in the sum of four 
thousand pounds, sentenced to imprisonment until it should be 
paid, and to acknowledge their offence in court upon their 
knees. 

But we have not space for the melancholy tale of Irish his- 
tory, during the reign of Charles and the time of Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth. ‘The Protestant massacre seems to 
have been in a great measure, if not entirely, owing to contest 
for lands, confiscated in the manner we have described, be- 
tween the Catholics who had been unjustly driven from their 
estates, and the English to whom they had been granted. 
The Irish, who had suffered much in the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts, had still more to fear from Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. The Catholics had been, in the main, loyal sub- 
jects of Charles and James; but in the eyes of Cromwell and 
the republicans they were not only enemies as royalists, but 
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heretics, whom it was lawful to exterminate or drive from the 
country. The barbarous policy of Cromwell in Ireland is 
well known. ‘The garrison of Drogheda, who had surrendered 
on a promise of quarter, were cruelly massacred, to the number 
of two thousand. Wexford shared a similar fate, and the war, 
carried on with Cromwell’s usual vigor and despatch, in some- 
what the same manner as that of Joshua against the Canaanites, 
was soon terminated. Cromwell, in his letter to the Parlia- 
ment, giving an account of the capture of Drogheda, where 
the massacre lasted five days, says, “‘I wish that all honest 
hearts may give the glory of this to God alone, to whom, in- 
deed, the praise of this mercy belongs !” 

In the settlement of affairs in Ireland by Cromwell, Con- 
naught was set apart for the Irish who had not made terms 
with him. Ulster had already been appropriated by the Lon- 
don companies and the Scotch. The two other provinces, 
Leinster and Munster, composing about one half of Ireland, 
were allotted to the soldiers of Cromwell and the English ad- 
venturers who had advanced money for the expenses of the 
war. ‘The Irish were now driven into Connaught, and Crom- 
well issued a proclamation, “ that all Catholics who, after that 
time, should be found in any other part of the kingdom, man, 
woman, or child, might be killed by any body who saw or met 
them,’’ — yet Mr. Carlyle s says, commenting on this and simi- 
lar deeds, * This is the first king’s face poor “Treland ever saw ; ; 
the first friend’s face, little as it recognizes him. Poor Ire- 
land!’ And * the curse of Cromwell” is the only “ gospel of 
veracity I can ever yet discover to have ever been fairly afoot 
there.” 

On the restoration of Charles the Second, the Catholic propri- 
etors, who had been expelled from their lands, expected with 
some reason to regain their former possessions. ‘They were 
nearly all of English descent, and had been loyal to the Stu- 
arts. But the Cromwellians, as they were called, were nume- 
rous and powerful, Charles was indolent and ungrateful, and 
they were suffered to retain their lands. 

It is remarkable that many of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans,—Baptists and Presbyterians,—who settled these two prov- 
inces, became Catholics in the third generation, and adopted the 
manners, habits, and in many instances the language of the 
Irish. A very large majority of the people of these two prov- 
inces are now Catholics. 

In the reigns of Charles the Second and James the Second, 
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the Catholics in Ireland had little occasion to complain of 
religious persecution, and enjoyed nearly all the common 
privileges of English subjects. We must except, however, 
the time of the Popish plot in the reign of Charles, when the 
Catholic archbishop of Armagh, Oliver Plunket, who was 
considered by Protestants as a wise, sober, pious, and quiet 
man, was, on a false accusation, hurried over to England, con- 
demned and executed. 

The views of Irish history in the following extracts from 


Burke are very striking: — 


“The most able antiquaries,” says Burke, “are of opinion, and 
Archbishop Usher, whom I reckon amongst the first of them, has 
I think shown, that a religion, not very remote from the present 
Protestant persuasion, was that of the Irish, before the union of 
that kingdom to the crown of England. If this was not directly 
the fact, this at least seems very probable, that papal authority 
was much lower in Ireland than in other countries. This union 
was made under the authority of an arbitrary grant of Pope 
Adrian, in order that the church of Ireland should be reduced to 
the same servitude with those that were nearer to his see. It is 
not very wonderful that an ambitious monarch should make use 
of any pretence in his way to so considerable an object. What is 
extraordinary is that, for a very long time, even quite down to the 
Reformation, and in their most solemn acts, the kings of England 
founded their title wholly on this grant; they called for obedience 
from the people of Ireland, not on principles of subjection, but as 
vassals and mesne lords between them and the popes, and they 
omitted no measure of force or policy to establish that papal au- 
thority, and all the distinguishing articles of religion connected 
with it, and to make it take deep root in the minds of the people. 
Not. to crowd instances unnecessarily, I shall select two ; one which 
is in point, the other on record ; the one a treaty, the other an act 
of Parliament. The first, is the submission of the Irish chiefs to 
Richard the Second, mentioned by Sir John Davies. In this pact, 
they bind themselves, for the future, to preserve peace and alle- 
giance to the kings of England, under certain pecuniary penalties ; 
but, what is remarkable, these fines were all covenanted to be paid 
into the apostolical chamber, supposing the pope as the superior 
power, whose peace was broken, and whose majesty was violated, 
in disobeying his governor.”—( Tracts on the Popery Code.) 

“ When, by every expedient of force and policy, by a war of 
some centuries, by extirpating a number of the old, and by bring- 
ing in a number of new people full of those opinions, and intend- 
ing to propagate them, they had fully compassed their object, they 
suddenly took another turn; commenced an opposite persecution, 
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made heavy laws, carried on mighty wars, inflicted and suffered 
the worst evils, extirpated the mass of the old, brought in new in- 
habitants ; and they continue at this day an oppressive system — and 
may for four hundred years to come — to eradicate opinions, which, 
by the same violent means, they had been four hundred years 
endeavoring by every means to establish. They compelled the 
people to submit, by the forfeiture of all their civil rights, to the 
pope’s authority, in its most extravagant and unbounded sense, as 
a giver of kingdoms; and now we refuse even to tolerate them in 
the most moderate and chastised sentiments concerning it. No 
country, I believe, since the world began, has suffered so much on 
account of religion, or has been so variously harassed both for 
Popery and for Protestantism.”— Burke, on the Popery Code. 


Probably the most remarkable instance of persecution and 
oppression is that of the Jews, for adhering to the religion of 
their forefathers ; a religion which the persecutors themselves 
acknowledged to be of divine origin, and, for a long time, to 
have been the only true religion in the world. One Mr. 
Hamilton has written a book to prove the Irish to be Jews or 
Israelites. According to this author, a part of the tribe of 
Joseph had the good fortune to make their exodus from Egypt, 
before the time of Moses and Aaron, and found their land of 
promise in Ireland. This may be as true as many other learned 
conclusions on the origin of nations, to be found in the modern 
science of Ethnology. 

But, whatever may be the facts concerning their origin, 
there is a great similarity in their fortunes. Both Jews and 
Irish have been persecuted for many centuries for their attach- 
ment to the religion of their ancestors, one of the most conser- 
vative principles, as Burke remarks, in society, and one which 
ought to be treated with great kindness. 

Every religious or political revolution in England seems to 
have brought fresh calamities on Ireland. When the English 
chose to drive James the Second from the throne, and place 
thereon William of Orange, the Irish Catholics—the great ma- 
jority of the nation — adhered to their old sovereign. James 
was their lawful king, placed over them by the English, with- 
out the Irish having any choice in the matter, and was, 
moreover, in Ireland with an army in actual possession of the 
country and government. Yet so little regard was had to the 
forms of justice that many outlawries and confiscations were 
made, as we have remarked, for treason committed by the 
Catholics in Ireland against the Prince of Orange, the very 
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day that the prince accepted the crown in London, and before 
the news of the event could possibly have reached Ireland. 

Limerick, the last city that supported the declining fortune 
of James the Second, was a place of considerable strength, 
and was defended with great vigor and skill. William was 
desirous of terminating the contest. The surrender of the 
city would secure to him the peaceable possession of the three 
kingdoms. Both from policy and inclination le was disposed 
to yrant favorable terms to the Irish Catholics, whose crime 
was ; fidelity to the cause of their lawful and hereditary sove- 
reign. A pacification was agreed upon with the Irish leaders, 

called the Articles, or Treaty of Limerick, by which, on the 
surrender of that city, the English government solemn y 
guaranteed to all the Irish Catholics the free enjoyment of their 
religion, the security of their property, and a general amnesty 
for all their past conduct. 

The Irish Catholics, at the treaty of Limerick, treated not 
only for themselves, but for all their countrymen then in 
opposition to William and Mary, and by the articles were ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of subjects upon taking the oath of 
allegiance to their majesties, without being bound to take the 
oath of abjuration. 

The Irish Catholics, by these articles, were to be capable of 
holding all offices, civil and military, under the crown, and of 
exercising all trades, professions, and callings whatever. 

Ina word, nearly or quite all the rights “and privileges for 
which the Irish Catholics have in our day contended, were 
most solemnly assured to them by the articles of Limerick. 

And, now, what was the fate of these articles of Limerick, 
which were ratified under the Great Seal of England, which, on 
all principles of good faith and public law, were as binding on 
the English government as any treaty ever made, and on 
the faith of which the Catholics, the great body of the Irish 
people, finally submitted to the government of William? Not 
only was every one of these articles violated, without any prov- 
ocation, but a persecution was now commenced and carried 
on for nearly a century, against the Irish Catholics, more 
odious than had been known even in Ireland, or, in the opin- 
ion of Burke, at any time, in any country. 

Had the Irish Catholics surrendered unconditionally and at 
discretion, sound policy and the obligation of the government 
to consult the well-being of their subjects would have required 
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the king and Parliament to do for the Catholics all that 
was supposed to have been secured to them by treaty. 

The following is a mere sketch of some of the laws called 
the Popery Code, passed at various times in the reign of King 
William and Queen Anne. It is taken from the work of 
Burke, which contains a full view of these laws, and of the 
odious means provided for carrying them into effect. It will 
be recollected that these laws were in full force, at the time 
he wrote. It is worthy of remark that this barbarous code 
was enacted in the brilliant reigns of William and Anne, when, 
by the settlement at the revolution, the English constitution 
was supposed to have been brought near to perfection, in the 
time of her statesmen Somers and Godolphin, Harley and 
Bolingbroke, and in what many deem the Augustan age of 
English literature, in the days of Addison and Swift, of Locke 
and Newton. 

No Catholic could acquire any real property by purchase, 
or devise, or testamentary bequest, or by descent from any col- 
lateral relations. 

No Catholic could dispose of property by will. 

No Catholic could sell any estate except to a Protestant. 

Land of a deceased Catholic was divided equally between 
his sons, who, if Catholics, could not sell to each other, or to 
any but Protestants; on the death of the sons, to be again 
divided, and so on, ad infinitum, unless it should get into the 
hands of Protestants. 

No Catholic was allowed to own a horse of the value of five 
pounds. 

A Catholic having no land could not possibly acquire any 
by purchase, devise, descent, (except as above,) or by mar- 
riage settlement. 

Any child of a Catholic, or his nearest Protestant relation, 
by professing to be a Protestant, immediately acquired the 
revenue and inheritance of the estate, and could sell and dis- 
pose of it forever ; and also acquired such portion of the pres- 
ent income as a Protestant chancellor should give him. Those 
few parents who had any property may be said to have held 
it entirely at the mercy of their children, or of any disobedi- 
ent child. 

Thus one mode of reducing the Catholics to poverty was by 
corrupting the morals of their children, and putting it in the 
power of any vicious child, or next Protestant relative, to rob 
the whole family of their inheritance. 
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To take away all authority from parents, and to give the 
children of all Catholics dominion over their parents, any child 
might, and was encouraged to come into court, and compel his 
father to disclose, on oath, all his real and personal property ; 
and the court might assign any portion of it at pleasure to the 
child or children, and even take the whole property out of the 
owner’s power, and secure or invest it at its discretion. 

This process might be repeated at any time, in case the 
parent was suspected of acquiring any additional property. 

If the wife of a Catholic should profess to become a Protes- 
tant, the chiléren were to be taken entirely away from the 
father, who was deprived of any management and direction 
of their education, and compelled to furnish whatever sum the 
chancellor might please for their support. 

All Catholics were disabled from taking or purchasing di- 
rectly, or by a trust, any lands, any mortgage upon land, any 
rents or profits from land, any lease, or interest, for a term of 
years; any annuity for life or lives, or years, or any estate 
whatsoever, chargeable upon, or which may, in any manner, 
affect any lands. 

There was one exception to this exclusion from all property: 
a lease for thirty-one years; but this was burdened with so 
many restrictions, and was rendered so precarious, as to be of 
little or no value. 

No land could of course be taken by a Catholic as security 
for a loan, or in payment of a debt. 

The object was to compel Catholics to change their religion, 
or otherwise to reduce them all to poverty as soon as possible, 
and prevent them from acquiring any property in future. 

With respect to the acquisition of property, the law met the 
Catholics in every road to industry, and threw all possible ob- 
stacles in their way. 

They were excluded from all civil offices, from all offices in 
the army, and entirely shut out from the profession of the law, 
in all its branches; from chamber-council, private convey- 
ancing, and from agencies and trusts, under the most severe 
penalties. 

All barristers, clerks of court, attorneys, and solicitors 
were required to take a solemn oath not to employ any Catho- 
lics, not even as hackney clerks, at the miserable salary of 
seven shillings a week. No Catholic of course could be on a 
jury. : 

No Catholic tradesman, or mechanic, could, by any service 
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or settlement, obtain his freedom in any town corporate ; so that 
he was obliged to trade and work in his own native town as an 
alien, paying such quarterages, charges, and impositions as 
were required from strangers. They were forbidden to take 
more than two apprentices in any employment, excepting only 
the linen manufacture. 

Let us next see what the law was in respect to education, 
an object of the first importance in every well-regulated state. 
From all the universities in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
they were of course excluded, as no Catholics can be admitted 
there. 

But, in order to prevent Catholics from obtaining an educa- 
tion in any school or academies of their own, the law armed 
itself with all its terrors against such a practice. Catholic 
schoolmasters of every description were proscribed, and it was 
made felony for a Catholic to teach in a school, or even ina 
private family ; so that Catholics were entirely excluded from 
all means of education at home. 

But this was not deemed sufficient. The law endeavored, 
by the most severe penalties, to prevent Catholics from obtain- 
ing any education abroad. Any person, or a child of what- 
ever age, sent to any Catholic school or college abroad, incurred 
a perpetual outlawry, was disabled from suing in law or equity, 
from being guardian or administrator, or from receiving any 
legacy, and forfeited all his lands, goods, and chattels. All 
persons concerned in any way in sending them abroad incurred 
the same penalties. 

The mode of trial prescribed is as curiously tyrannical as 
the law itself, but we have no room now to describe it. 

As to the prohibition to keep any kind of weapon whatever, 
it may seem hardly worth mentioning among so many griev- 
ances. But the mode of execution rendered it a very serious 
one. Magistrates and justices, Protestants, of course, might 
at their discretion, and without any information, break open 
and search houses of Catholics, at any hour of the day or night, 
and the search was required by law to be made annually :— 


“The law of King William and Queen Anne ordered all popish 
parsons exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, all orders of monks 
and friars, and all the priests not then actually in parishes to 
be registered, and to be banished the kingdom; and, if they should 
return from exile, to. be hanged, drawn, and quartered. Twenty 
pounds reward is given for apprehending them; penalty, on 
harboring and concealing. As all the priests then in being and 
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registered are long since dead, and as these laws are made perpetual, 
every popish priest is liable to the law.” 


The operation of one of these laws is thus stated in an ad- 
dress by the Catholics to King George the Third, in the year 
1775, praying for a repeal of this law, which had been in force 
about eighty years :— 


“ By the laws now in force in this kingdom,” say they, “a son, 
however undutiful or profligate, shall, merely by the merit of con- 
forming to the established religion, deprive the Roman Catholic 
father of that free and full possession of his estate ; that power to 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of it, as the exigencies of his affairs 
may require, but shall himself have full liberty immediately to 
mortgage or otherwise alienate the reversion of that estate for- 
ever; a regulation by which a father, contrary to the order of na- 
ture, is put under the power of his son, and through which an 
early dissoluteness is not only suffered but encouraged, by giving 
a pernicious privilege, the frequent use of which has broken the 
hearts of many deserving parents, and entailed poverty and de- 
spair on some of the most ancient and opulent families in this 
kingdom.” 


There may be other causes of Irish degradation, though 
these laws seem sufficient to destroy the prosperity and morals 
of any people, and introduce universal poverty, ignorance, and 
wretchedness. Burke says :— 


“Tt was truly a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and 
as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement in them of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” 

“TI vow to God,” says Burke, “ I would sooner bring myself to 
put a man to immediate death for opinions I disliked, and so to 
get rid of the man and his opinions at once, than to fret him into 
a feverish being, tainted with the jail distemper of a contagious 
servitude, to keep him above ground, an animated mass of putre- 
faction, corrupted himself, and corrupting all about him.” 


The calm, philosophic Hallam, in his Constitutional History, 
expresses an opinion somewhat similar: ‘* To have extermi- 
nated the Catholics by the sword, or expelled them like the 
Moriscoes of Spain, would have been little more repugnant to 
justice and humanity, but incomparably more politic.” 

Probably many good Protestants who have been struck with 
horror, and with good reason, at the atrocities of the Spanish 
Inquisition, Queen Mary’s persecutions in England, and the 
sufferings of the Huguenots in France, from Louis the Four- 
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teenth, are not aware that a system of persecution, in some 
respects as bad, or worse, and affecting a much greater num- 
ber of persons, has been in force in Ireland for centuries, and 
until a recent period. He says, further :— 


“ But, after all, is it not most evident that this act of injustice, 
[the revocation of the edict of Nantz,] which let loose on that 
monarch such a torrent of invective and reproach, and which 
threw so dark a cloud over all the splendor of a most illustrious 
reign, falls far short of the case in Ireland? The privileges which 
the Protestants of that kingdom enjoyed, prior to this revocation, 
were far greater than the Roman Catholics of Ireiand ever aspired 
to under acontrary establishment. The number of their sufferers, 
if considered absolutely, is not half of ours. Considered rela- 
tively to the body of each community, it is not, perhaps, a twen- 
tieth part. And then the penalties and incapacities which grew 
from that revocation are not so grievous in their nature, nor so 
certain in their execution, nor so ruinous, by a great deal, to the 
civil prosperity of the state, as those which we have established 
for a perpetual law in our unhappy country. It cannot be thought 
to arise from affectation that I call it so. What other name can 
be given to a country which contains so many hundred thousands 
of human creatures in the most abject servitude?” 


The laws against popery, says Burke, are one leading cause 
of the imbecility of the country :— 


“ The stock of materials by which any nation is rendered flour- 
ishing and prosperous are its industry, its knowledge or skill, its 
morals, its execution of justice, its courage, and the national union 
in directing these powers to one point, and making them all centre 
in the public benefit. Other than these I do not know, and can 
scarcely conceive any other means by which a community may 
flourish.” 


He then goes on to show that these penal laws of Ireland 
against popery destroy not only one, but every one of these 
materials of public prosperity. And we think every impartial 
person, acquainted with this system of tyranny and persecution, 
will be of the same opinion. 

In addition to other grievances, the restrictions on the 
trade, manufactures, and agriculture of Ireland should be 
mentioned. ‘The following, from the Edinburgh Encyclopzedia, 
is merely a statement of what is well known to have been the 
English policy till near the close of the last century : — 

“ So jealous and sensitively alive did the English government 
appear to be to the rivalship of Ireland in manufactures that, 
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whenever, by being rendered tranquil, she was in a state to carry 
them on, it immediately interfered to injure such kinds of man- 
ufacture as could in the smallest degree compete with those of 
England. Against the woollen manufacture their decrees were 
most violent and frequent ; and the linen manufacture, which the 
English government professed to encourage, was suffered to lan- 
guish, till formidable rivals to it arose, both in England and Scot- 
land. ‘The climate of Ireland, and the richness of her pastures, 
especially near the Shannon, pointed out the rearing and fatten- 
ing of cattle as her most proper and profitable species of agricul- 
ture ; and yet embargoes were laid on the exportation of Irish 
provisions. In short, Ireland was treated as a conquered coun- 
try, but as a country so formed by nature that, if left to itself, it 
must inevitably get the start of England ; and theSe two considera- 
tions, in the opinion of the English government, appeared to jus- 
tify its conduct towards her.” 


The woollen manufacture was put down and prohibited by 
the Lord Deputy Strafford, more than two hundred years ago. 
Whenever it showed any symptom of revival, the English jeal- 
ousy was aroused, and laws were immediately passed against it. 
Especially in the reign of King William, when the manufac- 
ture had made some progress, effectual manceuvres were 
taken by the English government for its destruction. The 
Irish were not suffered to manufacture their own wool, or ex- 
port it to foreign countries, lest it should hurt the market for 
the English manufacturer. 

These restrictions were all continued till about the middle of 
the American revolutionary war. Then, in 1778, after the 
French alliance with the revolted colonies, when England had 
to contend single-handed against France and America, and 
to withdraw the troops in Ireland for the defence of other 
parts of the empire, the famous Irish volunteers assembled, 
without any commission or authority from government, and, 
with arms in their hands, demanded some redress for Ireland. 
The English ministry and Parliament were frightened, and re- 
pealed some of the commercial restrictions and one of the 
most odious of the popery laws. 

This suggests an important reflection—that almost every 
concession to Ireland has been extorted from the fears of the 
English government. It has not been made from justice, or 
good-will, but because it was not longer safe to withhold it. The 
main reason assigned by Sir Robert Peel for Catholic emanci- 
pation, was, that no ministry could be formed strong enough 
to continue in office without adopting the measure. Thus the 
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Irish have been taught the dangerous lesson, that agitation is 
the most effectual mode of obtaining redress. 
But, says the Quarterly Review : — 


“ The statute-book and the recorded debates of both Houses of 
both Parliaments are irrefragable evidences that there never has 
been any British minister who has not, apart from mere political 
questions, dealt frankly and even kindly with Ireland, and been 
earnestly desirous of raising her to a perfect equality with Scot- 
land and England. If she has not attained that level — if Irish 
wretchedness be still a proverb, it is attributable to herself, to her 
own people, to their want of energy, and to either the baneful 
influence or culpable apathy of their priests, and not to either 
English ministers, or the English public.” 


We do not know exactly how much ground the exception of 
political questions is intended to cover. But the statute-books, 
of which we have just given some specimens, show most abun- 
dantly that the assertion of the Review is not only unfounded, 
but, until a very recent period, altogether the reverse of the 
truth. 

Whether the oppressive laws proposed by the ministers and 
passed by the Parliaments since Ireland has been subject 
to England, and especially during the last century, had their 
origin in a narrow policy or in religious bigotry, is of little 
consequence to the sufferers. The injustice and ill effects are 
the same, whatever may have been the motives of the English 
government. 

The opinions of Dr. Johnson, as given by Boswell, in his 
amusing biography of that celebrated man, are worth quoting 
in opposition to the Quarterly Review : — 


“He (Dr. Johnson) had great compassion for the miseries and 
distresses of the Irish nation, particularly the papists; and severe- 
ly reprobated the barbarous, debilitating policy of the British 
government, which, he said, was the most detestable mode of 
persecution. To a gentleman, who hinted such policy might be 
necessary to support the authority of the English government, he 
replied, let the authority of the English government perish, rath- 
er than be maintained by iniquity. Better would it be to restrain 
the turbulence of the natives by the authority of the sword, and 
to make them amenable to law and justice by an effectual and 
vigorous police, than to grind them to powder by all manner of 
disabilities and incapacities. Better (said he) to hang or drown 
people at once, than, by an unrelenting persecution, to beggar and 
starve them!” 
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At another time : — 


Boswell. “ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s History of 
Ireland sell?” 

Johnson. [Bursting forth witha generous indignation.] “The 
Irish are in a most unnatural state ; for we see there the minority 
prevailing over the majority. There is no instance, even in the 
Ten Persecutions [of the Christians, ] of such severity as that which 
the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the Catholics. 
Did we tell them we have conquered them, it would be above board ; 
to punish them by confiscation, and other penalties, as rebels, was 
monstrous injustice. King William was not their lawful sovereign ; 
he had not been acknowledged, by the Parliament of Ireland, 
when they appeared in arms against him.” 


In looking for the causes of Irish degradation, the philo- 
sophical principle applies, to seek for no more causes than are 
sufficient to produce the phenomena. We think that the his- 
tory of Ireland, fairly examined, shows sufficient causes for 
her present condition, without resorting to any theoretical in- 
feriority of the Celt to the Anglo-Saxon. 

There seems much reason to suppose, with many writers, 
that a majority of the people of Ireland are, after all, of An- 
glo-Saxon origin, the descendants of the successive English 
colonies settled in Ireland. Previous to the Reformation, all 
the English, as well as native Irish, were, of course, Catholics. 
A very great portion of the descendants of those English set- 
tlers in Ireland have become Catholic. It is said that nearly 
all the descendants of the Cromwellian settlers now belong 
to that sect. There is no question that the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants has been rapidly increasing since 
near the commencement of the reign of Charles the Second 
to the present time. 

How far the great increase in the proportion of Catholics, 
notwithstanding the great wealth of one church and the pov- 
erty of the other, may be explained by the following extracts 
we leave our readers to judge. It is a subject of much impor- 
tance to the clergy and people of the different religious sects 
in our own country. 

Q. Driscoll says, in his History of Ireland : — 


“The extreme anxiety of the Church of England to preserve 
its connection with the crown was not surprising. The established 
religion of England is the religion of the rich and polite; but, as 
these classes are rarely religious, the church has little hold upon 
society, whatever may be its importance as a parliamentary, or 
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state machine. Deprived of the countenance of government, 
the Episcopal church would lose almost all its support. The 
middle and lower orders of the people hang loosely upon it, or 
are scattered among the sectaries. 

“ The Church of England has never been able to attain — what 
that of Rome has so perfectly accomplished—to be the religion 
of the rich and poor. The secret, perhaps, is to be found in the 
grand spectacle of the sacrifice which the Roman Church presents 
in her celibacy, which gives her ministry the semblance, if not the 
reality of a vocation ; while the British Church has all the appear- 
ance, and in many cases the reality of a mere profession. 

“The Reformed Church, too, had, in the outset, the taint of 
impure motive. The great men of the Reformation had little 
other object in view than the plunder of the old establishment. 
Nor, when the new church had accumulated wealth, was the contrast 
favorable, which she presented, with the old. The old establish- 
ment, like the new, had been greedy of wealth, but had used it 
differently. Notwithstanding many abuses, the poor were pro- 
vided for ; at her expense the sick and the stranger had provision 
made for their wants. Her Orders of Charity were multi- 
plied as the exigencies of the people increased. Mansions of 
hospitality were erected for the wayfarer in the desert. Her 
‘missions ° extended over the globe, and were often zealous and 
devoted. At home, her tenants lived in ease and abundance, on 
her domains, and hardly felt the light rents they paid, while she 
reared everywhere costly and beautiful churches at her own 
expense, and without charge to the people, for the worship of God 
and the ornament of the country. 

“ All this was changed at the Reformation. With the purer 
doctrines of the Reformed Church, came an increase of the burdens 
of the people. Charity and zeal (odd effect) seemed extinguish- 
ed by the truth. The poor, and the sick, and the stranger, were 
left to the tender mercies of the parish officers; the missions 
ceased ; the Orders of Mercy were no more ; the expense of build- 
ing churches was thrown upon the laity; a new and meaner 
order of architecture showed the melancholy change which had 
taken place. The tithe was collected with severity; and the 
= and the flock exhausted their animosities in the courts of 
aw.” 


But to what purpose is it to remind us of the laws now 
repealed? Because, though many of the bad laws are repealed, 
the consequences remain. ‘The evil that men do lives after 
them, and the laws passed the last century must have had 
a much greater share in forming the present Irish character, 
than all the laws and acts of government since that time. 
A nation, degraded and demoralized by conquest, confiscation 
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of property, a bad social system, and centuries of misgovern- 
ment, is not easily renovated. Is it to be expected that an 
ignorant, idle, turbulent, and vicious population will, by a mere 
repeal of bad laws, become industrious, provident, moral, and 
intelligent? The supposition is contrary to all history and 
experience ; to all the laws, so far as they are known, which 
regulate the human mind in individuals and communities. 
Though most of the bad laws are repealed, their spirit and 
disastrous effects remain in full vigor. The Irish have, for 
centuries, been taught by sad experience to regard the gov- 
ernment as their enemy, and, practically, they cannot be said 
now to enjoy its benefits. 

But it may be said that the present generation and present 
government of England are not responsible for the conduct 
of their ancestors and predecessors. ‘True, so far as they 
do not put themselves in the way of reformation, and so far 
as they do what they can to redress the wrongs of Ireland. 
What is the remedy, is the important question for the British 
government. Unluckily, here, we apprehend that the maxim 
of law will not be found correct: that there is no wrong without 
a remedy. 

There is reason to think that the English government is now 
more disposed to do justice to Ireland, and adopt some meas- 
ures for her benefit, than at any former period. ‘The very 
little effect produced by some measures from which great good 
was anticipated is somewhat discouraging, and reminds one of 
the following remarkable passage in Spenser’s State of Ireland : 
‘* Marry, so there have been divers good plottes devised, and 
wise councils cast already, about reformation of that realm ; 
but they say it is the fatall destiny of that land, that no pur- 
poses whatever which are meant for her good, will prosper, or 
take good effect; which, whether it proceed from the very 
genius of the soyle or influence of the starres, or that Almighty 
God hath not yet appointed the time of her reformation, or that 
hee reserveth her in this unquiet state still for some secret 
scourge which shall by her come into England, it is hard to be 
knowne, yet much to be feared.” 

The following extract from the character of Bacon, in Camp- 
bell’s ** Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” shows us the views of 
that great man concerning Ireland. When it is considered 
that this advice was given by Bacon before any English colo- 
nies were planted in America, the contrast now, between Ire- 
land and the United States, might afford matter for grave re- 
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flection, and perhaps instruction, to the present rulers of the 
British empire : — 


“ The advice Bacon gave respecting Ireland is beyond all praise ; 
and, never having been steadily acted upon, it is unfortunately 
highly applicable to our own times. On New Year’s day, 1606, 
he presented to the king, (James the First,) as a ‘ Gift,’ a‘ Discourse 
touching the Plantation in Ireland,’ saying to him, ‘I assure 
myself that England, Scotland, and Ireland, wed/ united, is such a 
trefoil as no Prince, except yourself, who are the worthiest, wear- 
eth in his crown;’ and points out to him how, by liberality and 
kindness, the union might be accomplished. He displays a most 
intimate knowledge of the miseries of Ireland, their causes and 
cure. This desolate and neglected country is blessed with almost 
all the dowerie: of nature,— with rivers, havens, woods, quarries, 
good soil, temperate climate, and a race and generation of men 
valiant, hard, and active, as it is not easy to find such confluence 
of commodities,— if the hand of man did join with the hand of 
nature: but they are severed,— the harp of Ireland is not strung 
nor attuned to concord.’ ” 





THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN RUSSIA. 


In a former number of this Journal we said something of the 
financial condition of Russia. We now propose to speak of the 
state of commerce and industry. Russia has advanced in a 
pretty regular and natural manner from pastoral life to agri- 
culture ; but this advance was not made by the voluntary 
efforts of free men, as in the United States of America, but 
by means of compulsory labor. The owners of land did not 
find willing laborers among its poor men, so they availed them- 
selves of the base character of the usurper Boris Godunoff, 
who was czar from 1597 to 1605, and obtained a law that peas- 
ants residing on any estate should be attached to the soil, and 
forbidden for the future to remove from it. At that time, the 
land-owners, with their connections, formed the main portion 
of the Russian army, and it was only with their aid that the 
ezar could retain the absolute power which he had acquired by 
murder and various other enormities. Since agriculture was 
not conducted by the hands of free men, it continued in a very 
imperfect state, and never flourished to a great degree; for 
men only work to the best advantage when they labor from 
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their own impulse. One need only look at Russia to be satis- 
fied of this. 

The intelligent advisers of Peter the Great seem to have 
known that agriculture, though the primitive source of national 
wealth, is not sufficient; so, accordingly, they took measures 
to open the next source of prosperity: namely, commerce. 
But here they almost wholly lost sight of the fact that men 
do nothing well without freedom. ‘They thought they were 
managing shrewdly in advancing trade at the expense of agri- 
culture. Accordingly, men, entirely or partially slaves, at the 
emperor’s command, were forced to apply themselves to trade 
and manufactures, as before they were compelled to engage in 
agriculture — the fruits of which others were to enjoy. The 
population of whole provinces was withdrawn from agriculture, 
which still needed their labor, in order to build a city, in the 
swamps of the Neva, which might serve as a commercial metrop- 
olis. After this had been done, at the cost of their lives, 
another decree collected in it the people of distant and interior 
provinces, and they were compelled to live there and apply 
themselves to commerce or mechanical arts, while the people 
of yet other regions had been taken as soldiers to conquer 
these swamps, and then defend them. ‘The czar himself ap- 
peared in person, at the head of these mechanics, for, with his 
own hands, he worked as a carpenter, as a thresher, and a 
blacksmith. ‘The rod, put in motion by the supreme hands of 
the czar, drove others to imitate his example. 

Trade is inseparably connected with navigation. But the 
Russian, like the Jew, shuns the water. So the czar himself 
became a sailor, and, with his own hands, goaded his 
people on to imitation of himself. This was the beginning of 
Russian commerce ; it promised no rich return, not even to be 
permanent. It was begun and continued by brutal violence. 
Yet, foolish and short-sighted as it may appear to any one who 
looks deeply, it is still continued to the present day. ‘There 
has been established a brutal and sometimes a perfidious system 
of commercial policy, because nothing better could be built 
on a foundation so bad, and because one evil always brings 
another in its train. 

After this rapid glance, let us see more minutely how 
affairs in Russia were brought to their present condition. Under 
Peter the Great, and his successors, the arms of Russia were 
carried to the East, to the Black Sea, and the Northern 
Ocean. Nothing seemed more likely to promote the commerce 
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of the world; for, besides the new, men could still use the old 
avenues of trade, through Bukaria, to China and India. Thus 
a wide door was opened for commercial enterprise. It seemed 
as if commerce and industry would thrive all the more, for the 
government came to their protection. After the destruction of 
Poland, Russia was brought into direct communication with the 
rest of Europe, and could hardly be kept from exerting an 
influence on all that pertained to commerce and industry. In 
Turkey, and in Persia, her influence was likewise powerful 
enough to protect and advance her own commercial and indus- 
trial interests — while, in Kiva and Bukaria, her power was so 
great as to alarm the English. 

But, notwithstanding all this, agriculture has not improved 
in Russia, and still is in a state of infancy. Grazing is one of 
the main supports of agriculture, but it is not conducted in a 
rational manner. Artificial meadows are unknown; no men- 
tion is made of irrigation and draining. At one season of the 
year the best fodder for cattle is wasted, and at another there 
is the most pressing want of it: this happens because the hay 
is badly made, at the wrong time, and badly kept. The Rus- 
sian farmer, in general, does not plough, sow, nor reap his har- 
vest at the most suitable time, but in all these things he gov- 
erns himself by his almanac. He begins his work when this 
or the other feast takes place, without considering that these 
feasts vary from year to year. ‘Thus the best time for sowing 
or reaping often passes by unused. 

Slavery naturally leads to the custom of letting lands lie 
fallow for a time, and, accordingly, this most shiftless system 
of agriculture is in common use. ‘Thus, they neglect the cul- 
ture of grass and roots, which are indispensable to success in 
rearing cattle ; they lose the advantage of the rotation of crops, 
and the ground is overrun with weeds. Thus, every five or six 
years, large lots of land are nearly ruined. ‘To increase the mis- 
chief, the roads are in a condition incredibly bad ; and so, another 
obstacle is thrown in the way of agricultural prosperity, for the 
farmer’s crops must be disposed of near at hand. In respect 
to public roads, young America, advancing so rapidly under 
the impulse of freedom, puts old Russia toshame. In spite of 
the centralization of the imperial power, in spite of the knout, 
the kantschu, (another kind of whip,) and other kindred means 
of supporting despotism, it is impossible to escape this dis- 
grace—which seems scarcely credible to us—that, in a district 
of the same province, the price of corn varies nine hundred per 
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cent. ; in one place, a certain amount of corn costs a ruble, and, 
a hundred wersts off, it will bring ten rubles, and men agreed 
to get it at that price. 

It is only in a few districts that the Russians seem to have 
an idea of a rational mode of raising cattle. In general, the 
Russian cows appear only like large goats, and the Russian 
farm-horse is but little bigger than the ass in the centre of 
Germany. In the district of Archangel, the Dutch and 
English horses have been introduced, and in the South of the 
empire ; but this has done little to improve the breed ; for why 
should a slave concern himself about improving the race of 
cattle, when he cannot thereby improve his own condition ? 
With the loss of freedom, the desire of improvement is also 
lost. Some wealthy land-holders have sought to improve the 
mode of raising sheep, but their efforts have been almost 
wholly fruitless. The sheep is commonly raised only for the 
table, the skin is only valuable for peltry, or at most, the coarse 
wool is made into felt; so the common proverb holds good: 
‘¢ The sheep costs as much as it comes to.” (‘Das Schaaf 
frisst so viel als es inbringt.’’) 

Though the Russian has not a fertile soil at command, yet 
he is ignorant of the use of manures. 

The raising of horses, as that is carried on by the Kirgisians 
and the Kalmucks, is often regarded as the chief source of the 
wealth of Russia. Still, it may be doubted whether a great 
part of the land now devoted to this business might not be 
better used for some other purpose. The large export of tallow 
and hides, it is well known, is no indication of national pros- 
perity, for it is not a good thing for a nation to export its 
products in such a rude state, — merely as raw material. 

The extirpation or the destruction of the forests, which 
goes on with increasing rapidity,is another proof that a despotic 
government, much as it is boasted of, is unable to set bounds 
where they seem needed. What will become of the greater 
part of Russia when it is stripped of its woods? The desolate 
steppes show us the state to which the destruction of the 
forests reduce a country which has no other supply of fuel. 
But what means does this despotic government possess to con- 
strain its subjects to spare the woods, or to plant trees? It 
has tried all its means: but, hitherto, in vain; for the only 
efficacious means, the education of the people, is inconsistent 
with the idea of a despotism. 

The culture of silk and of the vine might be successfully 
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carried on in Russia, but previous experiments show that the 
chief lack is of willing hands. ‘To promote this work, the 
government invited foreigners into the country, and allowed 
them certain privileges ; but the deteriorating influence of the 
servile population seems to have made it unsuccessful; the 
good habits of the immigrants were lost in the mass of men 
about them, while the latter gained nothing. New life was not 
to be looked for from abroad, for there was no accession of 
new immigrants, but, on the contrary, the severest laws against 
leaving the country are necessary, to keep the inhabitants at 
home. It is not easy to keep men in a country, or bring men 
thither, when they see that their children must become slaves. 
It is not a very attractive prospect, to rear sons for that great 
slaughter-house, the army of the czar, or to see the result of 
one’s toil go off like smoke, in the form of taxes of all sorts, or 
swell the extortions of the officials of government. How can 
the acknowledged effort to hinder the development of the lower 
classes lead to any very marked productive activity ? 

The rearing of bees is the only business which is really and 
continually progressive, perhaps because this is congenial to the 
lethargic habits which slavery brings with it. The chase is a 
matter of some importance in Russia, but it has led almost 
to the annihilation of some races of animals. The fisheries are 
likewise of importance, but the Russians themselves confess 
that little is done to improve them. 

It now remains to speak of the mining operations of 
Russia. After a careful examination of this matter, we must 
confess that the results of her mines are by no means so 
splendid as it is commonly supposed. In consequence of the 
corruption of the managers of the mines in Siberia, they yield 
but little. We know well that this fact seems to be contra- 
dicted by the apparent readiness with which Nicholas, not long 
ago, sent the precious metals abroad, but this produced a total 
withdrawal of gold and silver from the internal trade of the 
empire itself. Russia is only rich in Show-money (Schein 
Gelt) and in Show in general. We have been informed, by 
one familiar with public affairs in St. Petersburg, that, in 
respect to the one hundred million rubles which it is pretended 
are kept in the treasury, in the fortress of Peter and Paul, 
“only children and fools are deceived by the pretended 
carting back and forth of bags of gold and silver. Other 
persons know that the tradesmen appointed to examine this 
treasure only look at the top of a few of the bags, and there is 
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no gold and silver anywhere else.” It is very well known 
that the magistrates, even of the higher departments, are 
instructed, from higher quarters, to deceive. It was very easy 
to deceive in respect to the finances of the nation. The 
emperor has shown so much sensitiveness at the circulation of 
the abovenamed story, that it is plain he has been wounded 
in & tender spot. 

It is certain that very few Russians are really rich. Want 
of actual money is very common in Russia; the wealth of indi- 
viduals, so far as money is concerned, consists of paper, and 
not coin. ‘The true cause of this will appear to any one who 
casts a scrutinizing eye upon the condition of trade and industry 
in Russia. But, before we do this, let us consider the steps 
which it is pretended she has lately taken for the improvement 
of agriculture, of which the most pompous accounts have 
been put in circulation, especially in foreign countries. Much 
has been said about the enterprise of individuals, and the 
encouragement which the state has afforded; much is said of 
agricultural societies, assemblies, orders, distinctions, institutes, 
model farms, and the like. Great pains are taken to bring 
this stalking-horse before the eyes of strangers who visit Russia, 
or reside there, and from whom information would naturally be 
sought. ‘They are shown the agricultural institutions which 
are in the neighborhood of St. Petersburg, and the district of 
Mohileff, where, as it is natural, every thing is prepared to 
excite amazement. Ifa man looks no deeper into the internal 
affairs of the land, if he does not observe the unavoidable 
reaction of slavery and other forms of thraldom, the guardian- 
ship of officials, the consequences of ignorance among the people, 
and of the superstition and prejudice consequent thereon ; if he 
forgets the great number of holidays and festivals, drunkenness 
and its results,— theft, general indolence, and lack of skill ; — if 
he leaves all this out of the account, and stoutly believes in the 
illusions before him, then his eyes are blinded, and he does not 
heed the causes which make it impossible for real and thorough 
improvements to take place; in one word, he misses thie 
solution of all this riddle. The reports, sometimes made, 
remind us of the tales in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
If a traveller should be led blindfold through the Sahara to 
some blooming oasis, and there be shown the beauties of the 
spot; if he were told: ‘See our progress in cultivating the 
desert ; we have sunk Artesian wells through the sterile sand, 
and have led subterranean springs to the surface of the earth ; 
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we have taken limestone from beneath to fertilize the land 
above, and very soon all this wilderness of sand will be a 
blooming garden ;” even this tale would be almost as probable 
as the story of splendid successes under the Russian govern- 
ment; for the free children of the wilderness could be brought 
to such a state of improvement more easily than the poor, 
enslaved, and corrupted Russian, from whom freedom, the first 
condition of all welfare, is so completely removed. As long 
as liberal institutions are withheld from the Russian people, as 
long as the emperor proceeds with a corrupt and corrupting 
system of government, as long as the elevation and instruction 
of the people are rendered impossible ; ; 80 long all the unions, 
assemblies, orders, distinctions, and model institutes, will not 
be worth a hollow walnut — movements of a miserable political 
hypocrisy. But while men are in such degradation, they cannot 
comprehend the comedy which is thus play ed before them. 

All the pretended anxiety of the government to promote 

the industry of the people is shown in the attempt to 
shut the ports of the kingdom. ‘This is carried on with a good 
deal of violence. ‘This gives rise to bribery and smuggling, 
and to demoralizing the inhabitants of the lar ge towns ; while, 
at the same time, the Russian manufactories are freed from that 
foreign competition which is essential to success in any depart- 
ment of industry. ‘There are about four thousand factories in 
the kingdom ; their owners rely on the protection of govern- 
ment, become sluggish and careless, and accordingly their 
fabrics are inferior to those of surrounding nations, and so the 
we are obliged to do without many things, while the wel- 
fare of the state is not rer by this self-denial. While 
the raw material and articles of wool are about one hundred 
per cent. cheaper than in England, the articles of Russian 
manufacture are twice as dear as the English, and are also 
inferior in beauty and durability. 

Under such circumstances, it seems very remarkable that 
foreigners do not invest their capital in Russian establishments, 
where they might obtain larger dividends than elsewhere. 
This is the reason: it is difficult to obtain trustworthy, willing, 
and skilful laborers ; for, in the use of machinery, the Raseiane 
show that negligence and indifference which are the unavoidable 
results of the servile state. Besides, the evils which always 
attend attempts to manufacture by the hands of slaves are 
continually increasing in Russia ; thus, while in free States the 
laborers continually become more elevated, and more honorable, 
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so that manufacturing speculators can make use of their 
intelligence and skill, the despotism of Russia makes the people 
untrustworthy, gives them a tendency to lie, to deceive, and 
to steal, and in this way the business of manufacturing is 
rendered difficult and sometimes impossible. Enlightened 
manufacturers withdraw their families from the neighborhood 
of their factories, which demoralize the people; at this time, 
the manufacturing business in Russia seems like a Stygian 
flood, into which no one ventures who can keep out of it, 
unless driven thither by insatiable thirst for gain. 

Such is the melancholy state of the law, and the yet more 
miserable administration of justice by its courts, and such the 
uncertainty of property, if not of the person, that those social 
evils are not needed to deter men from undertaking to 
establish manufactures on a solid basis. In the higher classes 
of society, the difficulties of a Russian manufacturer are so well 
known that he cannot become even respectable, and the degra- 
dation naturally increases the disagreeable qualities in any man 
who is not perfectly indifferent as to the mode by which he 
makes his money. When we remember that, for successful man- 
ufacturing, it is necessary that whole generations, in uninter- 
rupted succession, shall contribute their experience and their 
capital, it becomes plain that manufactures in Russia must be 
in a very bad state, for men only aim at this: to get money 
enough, as soon as possible, to escape into a foreign land, or 
else to secure for their children admission into the service of 
the state. Thus, in Russia, the business of manufacturing 
assumes the character of a mere shift for the time, and does 
not rest on a solid foundation. 

After saying so much in general, by way of corroboration, 
let us now say a word on the special manufacture of leather, 
tallow, hemp, flax, silk, woollen, and metals. The manufacture 
of leather, instead of advancing, has gone back ; at least some 
articles have lost their former reputation, and the manufactur- 
ers of the best carriages in Russia must get their leather 
from abroad. Japanned leather is no longer manufactured, 
and glove leather is of a much inferior quality. Fine manu- 
factures of tallow, hemp, and flax fail almost wholly in Russia, 
and we might say the sale of the raw material continues chiefly 
by the fact that it is indispensable, and because in this article 
deception is more easily prevented. If machinery should be 
extensively used in the manufacture of linen, the Russian sail- 
cloth must unavoidably decline. 
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The infericr quality of Russian silks is well known; but, 
independent of their quality, the obvious bad taste of the arti- 
cle is sufficient to prevent them from competing with the supe- 
rior fabrics of other countries. The woollen manufactories of 
Russia, nearly six hundred in number, can only compete with 
other countries in the manufacture of the poorest articles, and 
at the lowest prices, by transporting them to China. In the 
manufacture of metals, there is an almost total want of inven- 
tion ; hence the Russians are excluded from the very markets 
which they might so easily inundate with their goods. The 
degrading influence of the government, which puts the people 
down and holds them down, appears everywhere in Russia, but 
its pernicious influence is most clearly seen in the industry of 
the people. All the efforts of the emperor to elevate the 
industrial condition of the state continually fail for lack of 
freedom in the people. 

It is very plain that slaves are not able to engage in trade 
and commerce ; but in a country where the czar is the only man 
that is free, there is no disposition to allow the merchant the 
entire freedom which is the element of his life. Yet, a certain 
conditional amount of freedom is allowed the merchants: as 
citizens, so called, they have some privileges above the serfs and 
other persons, without, however, being able to approach to the 
privileges of the nobility. The merchant is exempt from mili- 
tary service, but may serve if he will; but, in that case, he has 
not the same favors shown him as to the nobleman ; so the only 
motive for military service, the opportunity for distinction 
which it might afford, is taken away. Public employment in 
Russia is the only quite honorable business ; productive labor 
is attended with more or less reproach, while idleness and dis- 
sipation enjoy distinction ; accordingly, in such a state of things, 
the merchants can have but little freedom or social considera- 
tion. The Russian merchant is wholly devoted to material 
things, strives for nothing but the increase of his wealth, and 
has no aspiration beyond it. Under such circumstances, it is 
not possible for trade itself to flourish in full vigor ; the degra- 
dation of the merchant prevents the full expansion of trade. 
But the Russian feels strongly that the nobleman enjoys a con- 
sideration not granted to him so long as he continues in trade. 
He therefore desires to secure to his children this coveted pri- 
vilege, so he devotes them to the public service of the state, in 
which they almost always speedily squander the estate which 
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their fathers left them, while, had they continued in trade, it 
would help and promote the expansion of trade itself. 

Then there is a general want of credit, which arises from 
the instability and lack of mercantile honor among the Russians. 
The education of the people has been purposely neglected, and 
so it is no wonder that the foreign trade of the Russians, the 
most lucrative branch of business, is in the hands of foreigners. 

None but a despot would have chosea St. Petersburg for the 
capital and seat of commerce of a great nation. If the chief 
port and place of trade was to be in Europe, there were the 
mouths of the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Don, as they 
empty themselves into the Black Sea; was it, more naturally, 
to be in Asia, there was the mouth of the Volga in the Caspian 
Sea. These are the only streams which form the natural chan- 
nels in which the productions of this vast interior could easily 
be borne. ‘These are the only streams which could supply the 
great capital of the state. At St. Petersburg, only about two 
thousand ships are freighted in a year, and of their freight 
nothing but wood is brought by water, while grain, flax, hemp, 
tallow, &c., are subjected to a long and costly carriage by land. 
The foreign trade is exclusively in the hands of foreigners. 
'The Germans take the lead ; then come the English, the French, 
and the Swedes. The principal traders, however, are obliged 
to employ Russians as their agents and go-betweens, and this is 
rendered difficult, by the Russian laws of trade, and the insta- 
bility of the national character ; for even the most honorable 
Russian merchant always delays payment as long as possible, 
not seeing that thereby his credit is marred, and his goods will 
have cost him so much the more. It is easy to see how difficult 
it must be to carry on business with such persons. [ree trade 
might be established at St. Petersburg better than anywhere 
else in the world. But the duties are very high, thirty-three 
per cent. on the average, and though they produce fifty millions 
of rubles a year at St. Petersburg alone, it is obvious that this 
general effect is injurious to the kingdom, while moderate duties 
would have a good effect by promoting the expansion of trade 
and stimulating competition at home. 
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Art. IV. — BROWNING’S POEMS. 


1. Poems. By Rosert Browntne. In Two Vols. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1850. 

2. Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day. A Poem. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1850. 


Tue two volumes first named present an inexhaustible field 
for the critic. Here are gathered plays, dramas, tragedies, 
dramatic lyrics, songs; all of them of a great and peculiar 
excellence. And it is not easy to designate that prevailing 
characteristic of all these which might attract analysis and ex- 
position. If we have nearly made up our mind that a metaphys- 
ical faculty, both keen and profound, is the writer’s gift, we 
suspend our judgment when he gives us some of the most subtle 
developments of human character and motive that exist since 
Shakspeare. Lest we should decide in favor of this great 
trait of genius, he hurries us into the domain of nature, 
charms us by description at once delicate and sublime, brings 
the fleeting graces of earth and sky to match his thoughts, 
gives animals an individuality, from the quick jerboa, “ none 
such as he for a wonder,” to the lion, thinking of his desert, 
with “the hope in those eyes wide and steady ;” there is 
not a dead or living thing with which the poet has not the 
healthiest sympathy. He brings them all out, the shy birds, 
the dumb flowers, and encourages them to show their best side 
tous. He understands what is going on abroad, and trans- 
lates for us the native dialects. We yield our admiration to 
his pictares of still life, and are on the point of calling him 
the artist of nature, when he gives his tube another turn. 
Were it not for the genial relations which all his gifts bear to 
each other, we should say that another poet was demonstrating 
before us, with the power of vivid relation, the dramatic ren- 
dering of imaginary scenes into life and wonderful movement, 
with inevitable word-painting, with coloring and grouping that 
cheapen in our estimation the best pictures we can remember. 
Then he tosses us a lyric, with the rich, “ golden ery” of the 
trumpet ; such as ** Marching Along,” * Incident of the French 
Camp,” ‘“* The Lost Leader.” ‘Then his clear voice rolls out 
the sly humor of *“* The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and one of 
the “Garden Fancies.”’ ‘Then he breaks into a fierce scorn 
with * The Confessional ;”’ recovers, and soothes himself with 
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the singing of “‘ The Boy and the Angel,” and those two exqui- 
site pieces, at once song and picture, “ Meeting at Night” and 
“‘ Parting at Morning.” Oh, then he sings songs; he is the 
English Beranger, is he, or the clear, smooth, lyrical part of 
Goethe, with an infusion of ale and animal spirits? You do 
not catch him so easily. Suddenly, he grows very serious, as 
he calls up the scenes of “ Luria” to pass before you, and 
invites you to refresh your moral sense with a look at his 
Moor, the grave and sustained impersonation of Duty. As you 
become elevated and strengthened, he bids you look again ; 
film after film passes over the magical mirror, each film a char- 
acter or a life: the pure pathos of Mildred’s lapse in “ The 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” and the fast loyalty of that real 
woman, her sister Guendolen, at whom you are so enraged that 
you cannot marry, and call her wife; the naiveté and sweet 
prayerfulness of Pippa, God’s unconscious singer, making the 
true fibres vibrate in hearts that were forgetting Him; the 
disinterestedness, the endurance, the love of Right of Valence, 
rewarded by a doubling of all these in Colombe, who tells him 
that she prefers to her duchy, ‘* God’s earth, and thee ;” the 
great lesson of the impulsive, ruined Paracelsus, greedy after 
knowledge, yet impatient of labor, forced to eke out his idea 
before the world with tricks of the empiric, arrogant with the 
desire of that which he will not obtain, his heart broken by its 
last throb, suggesting too late that Love should precede Power, 
that love itself was knowledge : —‘* Another yet — I’ll see no 
more ’’ — the line will stretch out to the crack of doom, if we 
look into his weird-glass so long. <A goodly stint for the critic! 
whoever will tell us where to begin and what to choose, will 
save us the chief trouble we find in writing this article. 

Now we recollect, Mr. Browning asks, ** What’s become of 
Waring?’ We, for one, cannot inform him. On the con- 
trary, we have always wanted to ask Mr. Browning, hoping 
that he would reply, as on oath, “ Is there such a person as Mr. 
Waring?” In our own community, one or two disappearances 
have been chronicled within the month, but we must confess, 
with due deference for the feelings of anxious friends, no case 
of a person supposed missing has interested us like this of Mr. 
Waring — if there be such a person. That is our only difficulty. 
Such drafts are made upon sympathy nowadays, that we have 
determined to spend no more upon Mr. Waring, if he be really 
fictitious, that is, only fictitiously real. In that case, nothing 
but our admiration at the artistic skill of the cheat will repress 
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our indignation at having wasted so much interest and feeling 
upon the vagabond, whom we have expected every day to call 
with a printed circular, intimating genius in distress, turned out 
of Russia for conspiring, nearly starved in Vishnu-land, with 
trying to get up an Avatar on precarious pulse, and now beg- 
ging his way back, with a sublime nonchalance, whether you 
give him blessing or banning, to Mr. Browning. 

Somebody, who pretends to have seen this Waring, describes 


. the circumstance to the anxious poet, thus : — 


“We were sailing by Triest, 
Where a day or two we harbored : 
A sunset was in the west, 
When, looking over the vessel's side, 
One of our company espied 
A sudden speck to larboard. 
And, as a sea-duck flies and swims 
At once, so came the light craft up, 
With its sole lateen-sail, that trims 
And turns, (the water round its rims 
Dancing, as round a sinking cup,) 
And by us like a fish it curled, 
And drew itself up close beside, 
Its great sail on the instant furled, 
And o’er its planks, a shrill veice cried, 
(A neck as bronzed as a Lascar’s,) 
‘ Buy wine of us, you English brig? 
Or fruit, tobacco, and cigars ?” 
The boy leaned laughing back ; 
And one, half hidden by his side, 
Under the furled sail, soon I spied, 
With great grass hat, and kerchief black, 
Who looked up with his kingly throat, 
Said somewhat, ——.” 





That’s a glimpse of Waring, and of an exquisite sea-piece. 
The reader will admire precisely what he should, without 
forcing us to italicize for his dulness. We began this article with 
a resolution not to quote a line. One might as well leave out 
the part of Hamlet. Without some specimens, it is impossible 
to appreciate the life and nature of Mr. Browning’s dramatic 
romances. The characters are as substantial and probable as 
the landscapes; they are reproduced with all the vividness of 
thought and feeling belonging to a history. ‘The illusion is 
complete. Insuch pieces as * Waring,” ‘“* My Lost Duchess,” 
“The Flight of the Duchess,’’ you cannot be persuaded that 
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real persons, with their fates and qualities, are not depicted. 
You long to know more about them, for their imagined acts 
and situations have won you completely, enlisting heart and 
soul in their behalf. You sit with the book in your hand, 
striving to extract, here and there, some hint of their subse- 
quent fortunes, or some clue to the discovery of who they 
really were. And this strong charm of authenticity is not 
dissipated by a frequent perusal, for, as in a genuine history 
of note, you do not at once embrace and appreciate all their 
traits. They are as worthy of study as though they were 
true. They are not lay-figures, nor are they painted in single 
attitudes, but they have all the manifoldness that comes with 
years and varied fortunes. ‘The story related may be simple 
enough, but it is transfused with the life’s blood of the actors ; 
you do not see merely so much of them as is adequate to the 
incident, but, as in real life, you are conscious of their reserved 
power and character. Chance touches reveal to you a world 
of feeling or passion, and a couple of lines gives you a lustrum 
of their lives. 

This verisimilitude appears even in such short and slight 
productions as “* The Lost Leader,” which is so true to the 
predicament of a great man, who has deserted the cause to 
which he devoted his youthful eloquence, and so earnestly 
deprecates having any thing more to do with it, that we 
revive our memory of English history for the last twenty years, 
to find the original. But all these figures receive their breath 
of life from the poet’s genius. It isin the “ Flight of the 
Duchess ”’ that this dramatic vitality is most apparent. The 
first four lines connect the story with a listener who has 
evidently been indulging in some of his own surmises wide of 
the truth. Mr. Browning everywhere shows the greatest art, 
in suggesting by a line, a phrase, or a parenthesis, all the 
accessories of the scene. In the dramas, an interlocutor will 
carry on his own thought, and at the same time indicate by 
the coloring of his language how his listeners receive it, how 
they look, what they are probably meditating. Their presence 
punctuates his whole address. The story of the Duchess is 
told by the Duke’s favorite retainer, his huntsman. The little 
lady, “a white crane bigger,” was taken out of the convent 
one day to be married to the Duke, who had just returned 
home, after long travel, with his “ sick, tall, yellow” mother. 
She was a mother-cat, and had claws. He was one of your 
middle-age-manners adapters ; the dilettanti, in Paris, had told 
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him what magnificent things the old baronial customs were, 
and had put him up to reviving 


“all usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth, the hearts of them torn out.” 


He was a very stiff suit of clothes indeed, and our friend, 
who had inherited a bluff, honest German heart, with speech 
and spirit of the true pine savor, was extremely annoyed at 
all his solemn fopperies. But he was the little lady’s friend 
as soon as she reached the castle gate: poor child, they 
received her with all the geniality of a water-cure establishment. 


“The Duke stepped rather aside than forward, 
And welcomed her with his grandest smile ; 
And, mind you, his mother all the while 
Chilled in the rear, like a wind to Nor’ward ; 
And up, like a weary yawn, with its pullies 
Went, in a shriek, the rusty portcullis ; 

And, like a glad sky the north wind sullies, 
The lady’s face stopped its play, 
As if her first hair had grown gray.” 


A plain case of incompatibility. Nobody but our friend the 
huntsman, with his unadulterated Indian instinct for nature, 
ever found out what heart and fire she had. How he watched 
her: in a day or two he saw, by her looks, that she had 
concluded 


“* This is all a jest against God, who meant 
I should ever be, as I am, content, 
And glad in his sight ; therefore, glad I will be 
So, smiling, as at first, went she.” 


We take the placid little lady’s part, and begin to surmise, 
not without indignation, that the cat and the monkey mean to 
worry her to death between them for amusement. Found in 
a convent — doubtless an orphan, then ; no friends to smuggle 
her through a postern gate, or catch her from a short rope 
tied to her chamber window, and gallop her out of the duchy. 
As for trying to escape alone, if she ever thought of that, 
leaning sorrowfully out of the casement, she gave it up with a 
shudder, at sight of the “ great, wild country,” nothing but 
sheep-range and cattle-tract, and “ one vast, red, drear, burnt- 
up plain,” full of forges and wild furnace-men, 


“Till, at the last, for a bounding belt, 
Comes the salt sand hoar of the great sea-shore.” 
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An interesting prospect of personal adventure for a lady no 
bigger than a white crane! Why does not our friend, who 
has the run of the stakes, help her off, and perhaps go with 
her? ‘You shall hear.’’ One fine autumn day, the Duke 
determined to get up a grand middle-age hunt, judging, upon 
reference to the calendar, that it would be just then extremely 
feudal. All the old books were ransacked, antique jerking 
and trunkhose laboriously indued, and ‘ woodcraft’s authentic 
traditions” rehearsed. But the Duke could not be happy til! 
he had found out the lady’s function also. Somebody, upon 
consulting the authorities, discovered that it was ordained, in 
eminent deference to the female character, that she should 
“preside at the disembowelling.” Certainly, our little lady 
must have become rather soured, for she declined the pleasure. 


“The Duke, dumb-stricken with amazement, 
Stood for a while in a sultry smother, 
And then, with a smile that partook of the awful, 
Turned her over to his yellow mother, 
To learn what was decorous and lawful ; 
And the mother smelt blood with a cat-like instinct, 
As her cheek quick whitened thro’ all its quince-tinct.” 


She receives such a screed as only an old yellow mother-in- 
law with creepy whiskers can give; and the Duke meditates 
revenge. Well, on the very morning of the hunt, a troop of 
gypsies come up to the castle with their annual gifts. Their 
guardian angel seems to be “the oldest gypsy then above 
ground,” and ugly in proportion ; altogether a weird and un- 
comfortable presence. A thought strikes the Duke as soon as 
he claps eyes upon her; he will give his anti-excuterative 
wife a good fright by way of punishment. So he bends over 
his horse’s neck, and whispers the whole history of her ingra- 
titude into the crone’s eager ears, who instantly appreciates it, 
contrary to his intent, while she promises to do his bidding. 
And forth the Duke fares to his dandiacal boar-hunt. 

This old witch was a personage. No sooner has he turned 
his back than she drops the crone and becomes the queen- 
gypsy ; the dress alters its arrangement, the head sits impos- 
ingly erect, the eyes light up with meaning. Our friend rather 
dubiously shows her the way to his little pining lady, and takes 
measures to watch her. Shortly, from a balcony, he witnesses 
the strange scene of the lady, passive and radiant at the feet 
of the gypsy, drinking in grateful influence from those mystic 
eyes and slow-fanning hands; and the woman sings. From 
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this matchless chant, in which the beneficent crone wins over 
the harassed lady to escape with her to gypsy-land, and feel 
there “ how love is the only good in the world,” we must quote 
the following ; nor will we promise that it shall be the last from 
a poem each line of which throbs with vitality ; either a laugh, 
a grace, or a tear: — 


“ We are beside thee, in all thy ways, 
With our blame, with our praise ; 
Our shame to feel, our pride to show, 
Glad, sorry — but indifferent, no — 
Whether it is thy lot to go, 
For the good of us all, where the haters meet 
In the crowded city’s horrible street ; 
Or thou step alone through the morass 
Where never sound yet was, 
Save the dry quick clap of the stork’s bill, 
For the air is still, and the water still, 
When the blue breast of the dipping coot 
Dives under, and all again is mute. 
So at the last shall come old age, 
Decrepit, as befits that stage ; 
How else wouldst thou retire apart 
With the hoarded memories of thy heart, 
And gather all to the very least 
Of the fragments of life’s earlier feast, 
Let fall through eagerness to find 
The crowning dainties yet behind? 
Ponder on the entire past 
Laid together thus at last, 
When the twilight helps to fuse 
The first fresh, with the faded hues, 
And the outline of the whole, 
As round eve’s shades their framework roll, 
Grandly fronts for once thy soul ; 
And then as, ’mid the dark, a gleam 
Of yet another morning breaks, 
And, like the hand which ends a dream, 
Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 
Touches the flesh and the soul awakes, 


Then 3 


Then, indeed ; but, no matter about then, with such poetry as 
this now,—such an embodiment of summer silence, such a 
picture of the pure tranquillity of age, such trumpet-words, 
prophesying the birth in death. Match those lines in English 
if you can, reader; we challenge you, presuming that you 
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have not skipped them, but read them till you have become 
transfused into their spirit. 

Our friend the huntsman is occasionally coarse, as he ought 
to be, ‘born in the kennel ;” he airs his vocabulary just 
enough to be characteristic, without diminishing our respect for 
his tenderness and loyalty to the Duchess. Nobody objects 
to Dogberry’s dulness or to Falstaff’s license ; the latter perils 
virtue as little as the former does intelligence. The huntsman 
is an admirable specimen of a noble nature, far above his con- 
dition, the soul of true delicacy and honor, cherishing the little 
plait of hair that the Duchess gave him, and that last look, 
which ‘ placed a crown”’ on him, yet with his speech savoring 
now and then of the buffcoat and woodcraft, and a phrase or 
two caught up in the purlieus of the ducal stables. We like 
him all the better for his plainness. We know that it is not a 
supernumerary in livery, “ for this night only.” He hates that 
mother-in-law too cordially not to have known her. How re- 
freshing it is to hear the whole-souled disgust with which he 
describes the cosmetical appliances of the ferocious old mam- 
mal: — 

“Until she grew, from scalp to udder, 
Just the object to make you shudder.” 

Alter a word, and you annihilate the forester. After all, he 
was cautious how he trenched “more than needs on the 
nauseous ;”” otherwise, we can easily imagine how he might 
have favored us with “sundry touches.” And when he has 
told his story, and made a clean breast of it, why, 


“my heart’s blood, that went trickle, 
Trickle, but anon, in such muddy dribblets, 
Is pumped up brisk now, thro’ the main ventricle, 
And genially floats me about the giblets ! ” 

Here are all the marks of genuineness that a theologian 
could desire ; he had evidently quartered the boar and stag in 
his day. But here is the true heart of the man, with which 
we conclude. Notice the delicate freedom of his touched re- 
membrances, (Jacynth was his wife,) as he parts from the 
Duchess : — 

“ Then, do you know, her face looked down on me, 
With a look that placed a crown on me, 
And she felt in her bosom, — mark, her bosom,— 
And, as a flower-tree drops its blossom, 
Dropped me — ah, had it been a purse 
Of silver, my friend, or gold, that’s worse, 
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Why, you see, as soon as I found myself 

So understood, — that a true heart so may gain 
Such a reward, — I should have gone home again, 
Kissed Jacynth, and soberly drowned myself! 

It was a little plait of hair, 

Such as friends in a convent make 

To wear, each for the other’s sake, — 

This, see, which at my breast I wear, 

Ever did (rather to Jacynth’s grudgment), 

And ever shall, till the day of judgment.” 


We do not find the condensed energy and meaning of Mr. 
Browning an objectionable trait. Hamlet has to be studied a 
little, and we remember that Beethoven’s symphonies do not 
possess us till we have heard each half a dozen times. Mr. 
Browning seems to take his poems, after writing them, and 
crush them together at both ends, till he gets the well-knit sym- 
metry and consistency of a Bedouin ; he succeeds in making a 
sort of intellectual and spiritual pemmican. Sometimes, indeed, 
the desire to produce something dense and nervous gets only 
obscurity for its result, instead of an effective vivacity. 
When Mr. Browning began to write, we say, with deference, 
that this was his besetting sin. One of his former productions, 
‘‘ Sordello,” not included in the present volumes, is full of 
passages in which the sense is sacrificed to an insane hatred of 
more words than will suffice to parse them baldly ; and even then 
the reader must have a very suggestive imagination to give the 
skeleton its motor muscles. Sordello, in fact, is not a poem, 
though it contains poetical passages. We laboriously surmise 
that the idea of Sordello’s life and fortunes, as it rested in the 
brain of the writer, was a poem; of this we get hints enough 
to justify the impulse of his pen, but he does not strike out the 
form clear and smooth. The colossal block is left, with lines of 
beauty lost in parts that remain rough-hewn, or running off 
into intricate network, as if the innermost nervous structure 
alternated with the rounded skin. It is as if Kant set himself 
to restore the torso of an Apollo. ‘* Sordello” is a metaphys- 
ical treatise, occasionally interspersed, but hardly relieved, 
with some exquisite pictures of life and art. We contemplate, 
for instance, that passage in which Sordello finds the marvel 
of a marble font supported by shrinking caryatides, in the dim 
room just kept alive by golden haze of the sunset, as Sordello 
contemplated the sculpture itself. It is a most perfect render- 
ing of a work of art ; endued, moreover, with such individuality 
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and passion, that we return to it as if we knew that some 
nemesis had petrified the frail group of sisters in mid-life, in 
the first blush of their too fond compliance. We return to the 
sad study of so much beauty riveted in a penance, whose grace 
makes us pray for a deliverance : — 
“ Surely, our maiden shrinks, 
And a smile stirs her, as if one faint grain 
Her load were lightened, one shade less the stain 
Obscured her forehead 
T'wice-sculptured forms — by the chisel of art and the pen of 
a passionate fancy! Then, too, Sordello contains some of Mr. 
Browning’s happiest lines and phrases. He gives us this for 
a sunset piece : — 
“ A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand, 
In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black.” 
He sketches a crowd of hearty haters, in Verona’s market- 
place :— 
“ Letting the silent luxury trickle slow 
About the hollows where a heart should be: ” 
lines appropriately malignant, and better than the paradox 
which he sports in Paracelsus, 


“ To know that hate is but a mask of love.” 


Could any thing be better than some of Sordello’s disen- 
chantments ? — like, 











“the poppies’ red effrontery 
Till Autumn spoils their fleering quite with rain, 
And, turbanless, a coarse brown rattling crane 
Protrudes.” 


We have marked many other passages in “ Sordello,” even 
more worthy than these, but too long to quote. Yet it is not 
a poem: the analysis of Sordello’s different moods, and the 
computations of his growth, are purely metaphysical. They 
are very obscure, also, from excess of denseness ; nor do they 
always repay a deliberate precipitation into Saxon sense. To 
attempt doing any justice to the work, a separate criticism 
should be awarded to it. In the mean time, we feel that Mr. 
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Browning’s defects largely predominate in it, and it must ever 
remain * a bitter-sweetling of a book.” 

These defects recur with diminished strength in the volumes 
before us. We say that sometimes his desire to condense be- 
gets obscurity. And he also attempts sometimes to cram too 
many related ideas into the breath allowed for a period. He 
thus gives a confused impression. The fancies throng to the 
pen’s point, throwing dashes and commas behind them, till 
they get out of sight of their arch instigator in the first lines. 
Upon page 291, of Volume IT., is an instance of this. We love 
to linger over such passages, grudging no time till we tie the 
two ends together: then we can enjoy the picture so munifi- 
cently grouped. It is no condemnation of such pages to say 
that few people will consent to bestow so much time and labor 
upon them. The lovers of a smooth poetry which can be 
caught at a glance, or of an easy flow of didactic thought 
which does not harass the average intellect, cannot sit in 
judgment upon Mr. Browning’s involutions and lengthy cres- 
cendos, for they are not the persons who wait to see whether 
the picture, at first so confused and apparently destitute of a 
leading group or idea, is worth the contemplation which may 
finally reproduce the poet’s point of view, and thus call a beau- 
tiful order out of the prodigal chaos. Yet, whenever Mr. 
Browning’s pen riots in this way, it seems to us a fault in art ; 
he would do more justice to his own point of view, and satisfy 
equally well his affluent impulses, by breathing his pen more 
frequently. This would humanize, not popularize, some of his 
pages, and they would carry captive many more lovable 
hearts. 

We may mention, also, a propensity for excessive self-intro- 
version, which sometimes sends off his characters maundering 
to themselves, when they should be forwarding the business of 
the piece. They have the trick of Hamlet, without the apolog 
of Hamlet’s express design to impersonate precisely this trick. 
A collateral analogy will sometimes throw the man back upon 
himself, and he drops the main thread to elaborate it, in half 
a dozen subordinate lines. These asides not infrequently oc- 
cur when the action of the piece is urgent. Here is an instance 
of an ethnological speculation grotesquely flawing a crisis; 
it is in the “ Return of the Druses.”” Djabal is the son of a 
Druse mother, of Lebanon, and a French father. His Euro- 
pean culture enables him to pass among his tribe, and mainly 
for their benefit, as the expected Hakeem, or reincarnation of 
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the first Druse prophet of that name; his friends wait for the 
critical moment when he will manifest his divine attributes and 
deliver the nation. But the Druse maiden, whom he loves, 
betrays him at the very time when success or death is his 
alternative. His policy lies shattered at his feet; a single 
word may terminate the whole business of the piece tragically, 
when he thus soliloquizes in the midst of his passionate aston- 
ishment : — 
“ I, with my Arab instinct, thwarted ever 

By my Frank policy,— and, within turn, 

My Frank brain, thwarted by my Arab heart — 

While these remained in equipoise, I lived 

— Nothing ; had either been predominant, 

As a Frank schemer or an Arab mystic, 

I had been something; now, each has destroyed 

The other — and behold, from out their crash, 

A third and better nature rises up — 

My mere Man’s nature!” 


Such a mental estimate may occur among the intense con- 
ceptions excited by a single mortal moment, but it cannot 
attract the man’s attention ; it is instantly swallowed up in the 
ruling dread or hope. ‘Therefore the artist cannot select it as 
an element of the situation which he endeavors to present. It 
is alien to the time and place, and reminds us of the nonchalant 
faces of themselves, which medieval painters,sometimes intro- 
duced in a transfiguration or crucifixion. We now and then 
find Luria speculating with the same disregard of his situation. 
So does Paracelsus refine upon himself and criticize his 
agonies. The thoughts are often very just and subtle, but the 
piece ceases to be a drama, and grows pyschological. We 
are glad to possess in print so much fine analysis of human 
motives and mental varieties, but we cannot help thinking of 
the discriminating Scotchman, who preferred the hairs upon a 
separate dish. Mr. Browning keeps us too often distracted 
between the longing for artistic harmony and the wish to 
avoid sacrificing so much material of intrinsic merit. 

This does not trouble us so much in Paracelsus, because 
there is no attempt to place the characters in the dramatic 
action of real life. ‘There is nothing to prevent us from 
dispassionately studying Paracelsus as dissected by himself. 
On his death-bed, he gives us nearly eleven pages of a discus- 
sion upon the nature of man, and the need of establishing 
knowledge upon love. ‘The thoughts are so grand, the fancy 
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is so rich and illustrative, the whole mood is so sublime, that 
we forget the dying man upon his pallet, and the listening 
friend, completely rapt and charmed away from all ideas of 
unity into regions of still meditation. Thought urged with 
eloquence holds us enthralled; noble and finished figures 
surprise and stimulate us ; the poet nods in not a single period. 
We remember the ascetic loftiness of Milton’s metaphysics, 
only to feel them at last depreciated, for they are the mere 
discursus of a theologian compared with the domestic thoughts 
and the tender, human religion in Paracelsus. At last, we 
have a body of divinity clad in the glowing colors of the epic, 
speaking with the clear, bright voices of the lyric. Reader, 
let us enjoy some of these lines together. Is the following 
unworthy of the Paradise Lost? God creates :— 


“The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone’s heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren river-beds, 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeams bask,— 
God joys therein! The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitter lip of Hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like, 
Staring together with their eyes on flame ; — 
God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride ! 
Then all is still: earth is a wintry clod ; 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it ; rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 
Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 
The grass grows bright, the boughs are swoln with blooms, 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air ; 
The shining dorrs are busy ; beetles run 
Along the furrows ; ants make their ado; 
Above, birds fly in merry flocks,—the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy; 
Afar, the ocean sleeps ; white fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain; and God renews 
His ancient rapture! Thus He dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man,— the consummation of this scheme 
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Of being,— the completion of this sphere 

Of life : whose attributes had here and there 

Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 

Asking to be combined — dim fragments, meant 

To be united in some wondrous whole,— 

Imperfect qualities, throughout creation, 

Suggesting some one creature yet to make; 

Some point where all those scattered rays should meet, 
Convergent in the faculties of man.” 


If you have read all that, you are willing to enjoy just a 
few lines more. Such as these :— 


“ Man, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things ; the winds 
Are henceforth voices, in a wail or shout, 
A querulous mutter, or a quick, gay laugh,— 
Never a senseless gust, now man is born!” 


True of thee, my poet, at least. 


“The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss, 
When the sun drops behind their trunks, which glare 
Like grates of hell. 
The morn has enterprise, — deep quiet droops 
With evening ; triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face : 
— And this to fill us with regard for man.” 


The dying Paracelsus ignores dramatic proprieties, to talk 
with us concerning God; to lend to dumb, wistful nature, 
waiting for man’s recognition, the hues of his great human 
spirit, brightening towards the close to fill us with faith and 
brotherly love. This is the loftiest effort of Mr. Browning’s 
genius ; he resigns part of its manifoldness, the fresh, earthy 
humor, the subtle irony, for a great recompense in solemn 
conceptions of the nature of God. Solemn, yet cheerful, 
mingling with his vital fancy, like thoughts of death long past, 
with the sunshine lying aslant the placid hearth. No man 
can read without acknowledging that here poetry fulfils her 
highest object. She takes of the things of God and shows 
them unto men. 

And we are disposed to say the same thing of many other 
landing-places in Paracelsus. Some may consider it, as a 

em, with interlocutors, too long for one that is so devoid of 
action to break up the current of meditation. It does not 
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become an object of personal interest with the first reading ; 
people have doubtless skipped a dozen of its speeches. But let 
each speech, or perhaps each part of the poem, be taken on its 
own merits, and let Paracelsus talk as long as he pleases, 
without a hankering that he should be interrupted by his 
friends. In other words, accept it as a meditative poem, too 
grave to entertain a reminiscence of the theatre, and too 
earnestly developing a great idea to unbend in many solaces 
of the romance or lyric, and its vitality will enrich hours of 
quiet leisure. It is filled with a rare knowledge of human 
motives and the operations of the mind. Sometimes other 
thought and illustration are remote, and the reader cannot 
immediately possess a conception of the page. Whoever 
wearily turns the leaves, then, in suspicion that some thing 
obscure from ultra refinement or collateral analogies seeks to 
detain him, will miss many passages capable of a generous 
yield to small labor. It is dangerous to turn the leaves too 
hurriedly. Sometimes the coupling of a natural grace with a 
very subtle thought has all the surprise of wit. Again, a 
gem with a new flash and color will be dug out of lines that 
look most unpromisingly didactic. Unlike Sordello, this poem 
contains no passages out of which the process of condensation 
has squeezed the little conjunctive particles which keep the sense 
alive till the lines are little more than strings of verbs and 
nouns. We released once twenty-five lines of Sordello from 
Mr. Browning’s hydraulic pressure, and it did not recover its 
normal state short of half a sheet of English. It is plain that 
ether cannot be inhaled in cakes. In Paracelsus, the natural 
elasticity of thought is never so cruelly compressed. 

This poem contains Mr. Browning’s noblest lyric. Para- 
celsus sings it, and it embodies the story of his life’s failure. 
It is — 

“The sad rhyme of the men who proudly clung 
To their first fault, and withered in their pride.” 


The unbalanced activity of his intellect sallied forth impetu- 
ously after knowledge ; unbalanced by wants of the heart, and 
untrained by a renouncing, scientific study. Without the one, 
he became the solitary, joyless misanthrope, using his knowledge 
for contemptuous comparison, and blunting his nerves in sudden 
fits of riot ; wanting the other, he was compelled to resort to 
the shifts of the empiric, to justify the great pretence which 
his youthful ambition set up among his fellows. Between 
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Paracelsus and Cagliostro was the difference of motive. The 
hero of the diamond necklace was nothing but an adroit and 
hungry swindler. But the mystical chemist, carrying his 
newly-discovered laudanum in the hilt of his sword, and 
permitting people to believe it a spirit, was the victim of a 
position honestly, but prematurely assumed by his inordinate 
desires. He sings — 


“ We knew, too late, 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 
To which we had flung our precious freight.” 


Whether we consider the perfection of its versification, or 
the sustained and delicate illustration, it would be difficult to 
match this lyric. After becoming familiar with the poem, the 
frame warms as you approach it, and you anticipate its move- 
ment as you do the choice passage in a symphony. The poem 
prepares for it, and lets you into the change of key with grace 
and a sweet surprise: and it is impossible to imagine a single 
letter or comma of it, whose alteration would not mar the 
melody. His buoyant ambition puts out to sea, with the glow 
and rhythm of youth itself: — 


“Over the sea our galleys went, 
With cleaving prows in order brave, 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave,— 
A gallant armament ——.” 


There is joy, triumph, a stunning disappointment, and pure 
pathos for its close. 

But Paracelsus has become a confirmed alien from human 
love. His undiminished ambition has grown gross from his 
occasional excesses and enforced deceits ; whenever the friend 
of his youth seeks to open before him a nobler aspiration, 
asking to let God “kindly pioneer a path” for him into His 
love and service, the jaded spirit slinks back to its clay, 
oppressed by a friendliness that only reminds him of his 
weakness. 


“ No, no; learn better and look deeper, Festus ! 
If you knew how a devil sneers within me, 
While you are talking now of this, now that, 
As though we differed scarcely save in trifles!” 


All this obstinate and petulant resistance is truthfully 
delineated. Just as truthful is the occasional flaming forth of 
the old thoughts, mixed with the hope of a new youth estab- 
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lished in God’s love, which the shattered brain will refuse to 
realize : — 
“ How very full 

Of wormwood ’tis, that just at altar service, 

The rapt hymn rising with the rolling smoke, 

When glory dawns, and all is at the best — 

The sacred fire may flicker, and grow faint, 

And die, for want of a wood-piler’s help ! 

Thus jades the flagging body, and the soul 

Is pulled down in the overthrow.” 


Not so,—or, if at all, yet soon to recover its best ideas, 
and vindicate in some condition, and in the ranks of some 
service, the pains-taking hand of the Creator. Paracelsus 
already gathers the embers together, to make out by the 
tremulous light the long missing fugitive, who comes back at 
last, asking to be recognized, “ the instinct of that happy 
time” when he vowed his help to man. They know each 
other, the outcast ideal and the repentant parent-spirit ; 
reconciled, at last, they depart for meeker latitudes, leaving 
beggary and ruin : — 





“T press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast — its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day.” 


What the poet Aprile told him about excluding Love from 
his earthly service is all true; love and knowledge, “ halves 
of one dissevered world.” He pledged his faith to Aprile, 
but the demoniac intellect soon struck again at the soaring 
quarry, and sent it into denser air. The touching song of 
Aprile, that won him so long ago, comes back to the failing 
sense, with its pathos deepened by his ill-fortune, its lines of 
truth chiselled out clear by his remorse. The words of warn- 
ing remain to be his epitaph : — 


“ Lost, lost! yet come, 
With our wan troop make thy home: 
— we trusted thou shouldst speak 
God’s message, which our lips, too weak, 
Refused to utter.— 
How shall we better arm the spirit ? 
Who next shall thy post of life inherit ?— 
How guard him from thy ruin?” 


Paracelsus is a noble poem. ‘To the service of this great, 
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neglected thought which it contains, Mr. Browning has brought 
all the manifoldness of his genius. The careful analysis of 
moral states and tendencies is scarcely less rich in diction than 
the passages of feeling and description; the illustration is 
always inevitabie and completely finished. From beginning to 
end, it is full of mental life; the discourse has the serious 
probable air, shared by all of Mr. Browning’s characters. 
They talk with right good-will, under the stress of the moment ; 
all their moods are reported as earnestly as if they were the 
actors in some popular subject of yesterday, instead of being 
so far removed by the abstraction both of time and thought. 
Moreover, we believe that Mr. Browning has described the 
precise variety to which Paracelsus belonged. If we consult 
history, we shall find that he is put down as half-mystic, half- 
quack, with a dash of enthusiasm. Now and then, some one 
will acknowledge that his chemical works are full of suggestion, 
and that, like Swedenborg, he has vaguely anticipated several 
results of modern investigation. But we nowhere find stated 
the exact amount of manliness and genuine purpose which he 
possessed; for he had them. No man will write, work, perse- 
vere as he did, for the sake of sustaining a life-long deception. 
Your veritable quack lives from hand to mouth, shuffling cards, 
dabbling in stocks, and paying dividends to stockholders out of 
the principal, blowing forth Mississippi and South Sea bubbles 
—turning up, like friend Waring, in Russia, to sell the czar 
his latest invention; in Spain, to manage the commissariat of 
grumbling peninsular armies ; in New York, with the plan of a 
great Western city, not yet emerged from the primeval element. 
Your literary quack, none the less veritable for his pen, is half 
chiffonier, half thief, picking in the dust-heaps around clubs 
and athenzeums, dining out, and embezzling all the private 
scandal, soon to appear in a biography of authors; making 
very plausible volumes with an editorial scissors, and selling 
himself to whatsoever interest is momentarily deluded by his 
cheapness. But, so far as motive is concerned, we would as 
soon call Jacob Behmen a systematic charlatan, as Aureolus 
Paracelsus. ‘The chemist never would have worked so, if he 
merely wished to get a living. And the story of his indignant 
demolition of the canon, who refused to pay him for the suc- 
cessful employment of the miraculous laudanum, and his quar- 
rel with the authorities, who took the canon’s part, is a mark 
of honesty. ‘The genuine quack goes constantly lubricated, 
and, like the snail, is always careful to carry his retreat with 
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him. He avoids a quarrel with the true currish skulk. He 
takes care not to spoil his business by any special demon- 
strations of manhood. If the object of Paracelsus was to 
enjoy a premature fame, in the notoriety which his treatises 
and lectures procured, he would have discontinued his inves- 
tigations when he fell into disgrace ; would have taken to 
preaching, perhaps, and made his living out of the Reforma- 
tion; or become court physician, under a new name, in Con- 
stantinople or London. We believe that Mr. Browning’s poem 
resuscitates, by the spell of analogy and analysis, the verita- 
ble Paracelsus — we mean, his motives and conflicts. He has 
put into his mouth some noble theology, which Paracelsus may 
or may not have dimly divined, some acute criticism and ex- 
quisite poetry, all of which we will credit to the writer. But 
we have the moral and nervous structure of the man, the cause 
of his failure, the key to this variety of humanity wherever 
found. We have no doubt that Paracelsus, in the second 
state, upon application, would endorse every line that purports 
to represent his prevailing tendencies and characteristic defect. 
Plenty of popes and kings there would serve as diagrams, 
while he lectured to the effect, that he was like a man who 
mistakes a taste for the drama for dramatic talent, whose 
youthful enthusiasm pledges him for life to a position in which 
clap-trap is a species of self-defence, and the need of self-de- 
fence excludes all nobler second-thoughts. To tell this painful 
and salutary story, Mr. Browning has well selected Paracelsus, 
expanding the meagre notices of his life into the finished his- 
tory of a soul. The poem reminds us of the feats of Professor 
Agassiz, who reproduces those extinct hybrids from the hint of 
a scale or a vertebra. It will last till men have ceased to love 
life, thought, and nature. 

We notice that, now and then, Mr. Browning affects an un- 
necessary intensity; his pen is caught by the paper with a 
scratch and a spatter. One of the best meditations of Para- 
celsus is slightly marred in this way. The following is only a 
conceit, put with great vigor : — 





“ Make no more giants, God! 

But elevate the race at once! We ask 

To put forth just our strength, our human strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — 

See if we cannot beat thy angels yet!” 
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It is possible, however, that Paracelsus, surnamed Bombas- 
tes, and giving a name to the style which he originated, might 
have indulged in similar remarks; on which ground he may 
have the whole credit of the following strenuous whimper : — 


“We get so near—so very, very near! 
*Tis an old tale; Jove strikes the Titans down, 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling, 
But when another rock would crown their work.” 


But here is an outbreak, which caricatures rather than 
represents human pride : — 
“ But if my spirit fail, 
My once proud spirit forsake me at the last, 
Hast Thou done well by me? So do not Thou! 
Crush not my mind, dear God, though I be crushed! 
Hold me before the frequence of thy seraphs, 
And say—‘TI crushed him, lest he should disturb 
My law.’” 


That distinction between his mind and himself would fetch 
a liberal price in Germany before the next semester, and might 
be useful in proving the Trinity. Certainly, Mr. Browning 
need not exaggerate his own vitality, to rivet our attention 
to the current of his thought; we are already pledged to 
him, heart and soul, and do not like to stop to pick up his 
conceits. We feel as if he were imposing upon our friendship. 
All this gnarled undergrowth should be cleared away, to let us 
have a clear vista among the noble trees. A prompt and wil- 
ling vivacity is his Ariel, always within call ; there is not a man 
living who need so seldom urge his pen. Pity the slit did not 
catch these imps of conceits as they are sliding triumphantly 
into fame. 

But we wish to avoid giving the impression that they are 
frequent. And we cannot leave “ Paracelsus,” without shar- 
ing with the reader a few more of the shorter passages, full of 
felicitous lines, for we would tempt him to love the poet. The 
life and motion of the poem begin almost immediately. Each 
meditation has its climax, the beauty and tenderness scattered 
everywhere prepare us for the majesty of the close. Parts of 
the latter we have already quoted. Here is something on the 
first page. Michal will say — 


“¢ This autumn was a pleasant time,’ 
For some few sunny days ; and overlook 
Its bleak wind, hankering after pining leaves.” 
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We are principled against italics. Here is Constantinople, 
in the sunset : — 

“Over the waters, in the vaporous west, 
The sun goes down, as in a sphere of gold, 
Behind the outstretched city, which, between, 
With all that length of domes and minarets, 
Athwart the splendor, black and crooked runs, 
Like a Turk verse along a scymetar.” 


Here is a specimen of grave satire, subsiding in the pathos 
of nature : — 


“T helped a man to die, some few weeks since, 
Warped even from his go-cart to one end — 
The living on princes’ smiles, reflected from 
A mighty herd of favorites. No mean trick 
He left untried ; and, truly, well-nigh wormed 
All traces of God’s finger out of him, 
Then died, grown old; and just an hour before — 
Having lain long with blank and soulless eyes— 
He sate up suddenly, and, with natural voice, 
Said that, in spite of thick air and closed doors, 
God told him it was June; and he knew well, 
Without such telling, hare-bells grew in June; 
And all that kings could ever give or take, 
Would not be precious as those blooms to him.” 


Thus death reveals at last a long-mortified affection. Here 
is a way to have the morning dawn: — 


“The heavy darkness seems 
Diluted; grey and clear without the stars ; 
The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves, as if 
Some snake, that weighed them down all night, let go 
His hold.” 


Festus sings to the dying Paracelsus, and brings thoughts 
of remembered scenery to soothe him: — 


“ The river pushes 
Its gentle way through strangling rushes, 
Where the glossy king-fisher 
Flutters when noon-heats are near, 
Glad the sheltering banks to shun, 
Red and steaming in the sun; 
Where the shrew-mouse, with pale throat, 
Burrows, and the speckled stoat ; 
Where the quick sand-pipers flit 
In and out the mar! and grit, 
That seems to breed them, brown as they.” 
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But all these things which we can quote are much finer in 
their connection; they are parts of the poems of nature. 
Bring your sea-weed with its delicate flush from the still pool, 
where you found it floating, the whole truth of water and sky 
conspiring with its grace, to spread it isolated on the sheet, 
and it looks less worth spreading than before. 

The fast-diminishing space admonishes us that we have yet 
the greater part of this new archipelago to sail through, and 
taste the different fruits, while we have hardly indicated the 
beauties that remain behind. Visit the Jardin des Plantes to 
appreciate the hopeless bewilderment of the critic fairly turned 
into Mr. Browning’s menagerie, aviary, flower-garden, and 
halls of relics, with the door slammed behind him. None of 
the Plays have yet been noticed,— nothing said yet about the - 
innocent Pippa, with her holiday ministry, a pure voice of 
nature, Heaven’s opportunity to redeem many sinful hearts, 
and each of these hearts, too, worth our sympathy ; no love yet 
expressed for Guendolen, who is God’s grace and woman’s 
fidelity to the erring Mildred, and one of Mr. Browning’s most 
natural characters, beckoned apart from the living throng of the 
street, before she has learned the tricks of self-consciousness ; 
no hint of the subtle developments in the “ Soul’s Tragedy,” 
with its racy prose, pitting sly papal reaction against a patriot- 
ism none of the purest, — and not yet a line of Valence’s in- 
tegrity, enamoured of Colombe, another real woman, unspoiled 
by a year’s splendor, resigned to the legal claimant —Valence, 
the true Duke’s generous rival in love, but at last the husband 
of simple Colombe — Valence, the man, left alone with her 
undisturbed content when the courtiers rushed like motes to 
the new magnet. It is with the hope of gleaning in this rich 
field again, that we content ourselves now with “ Luria.” 

To our perception, this play is not so artless and human as 
the “ Blot in the ’Scutcheon ;” its fortunes do not touch our 
feelings so deeply. Guendolen and Mildred uncover the 
heart’s well ; they draw for us the pathos of home, and the same 
draught mingles sadness for the catastrophes of sin with grat- 
itude for home’s loyalty and mercy. Yes, we thank Guendo- 
len with our eyes and hearts, for she succeeds in assuring us 
that God will yet find the sullied Mildred lovable. But 
“ Luria” is grave and somewhat remote ; it simply represents 
Duty triumphing in the midst of intrigue, and with no motive 
beyond the duty’s self. We do not deny the grandness of the 
conception, and we acknowledge the impressive result ; it ap- 
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peals to the inner man, touches conscience and honor, and 
helps us to understand the reserved power of character. But 
it is a lesson ; the “ Blot in the ’Scutcheon”’ is an experience ; 
the one is a drama; the other is a heart’s or home’s interior! 
Luria is stately and inspiring ; but Mildred and Guendolen are 
of us— women kiss them; all sit and weep with them. 
“ Luria”’ has, we believe, certain faults in execution, which 
we wish to notice. 

The scene is laid at Luria’s camp, between Florence and 
Pisa, during the complicated Italian feuds of the fifteenth 
century. Luria is a Moor, who offered his services to Florence 
at the nick of time, when Pisa pressed her hardly, and Puccio, 
the old Florentine commander, had been overthrown. Puccio 
is patriotic, but out of humor; he serves under Luria, and ac- 
cords him a malicious, exceptional praise. The brave and 
childlike Moor is the object of several distinct conspiracies. 
First, Puccio, detailing trivial faults of Luria, poisons the ear 
of Braccio, the Florentine commissary, who understands his 
discontent, and makes use of it; for he has a plan of his own, 
to spring the sentence of a secret trial, all this time in pro- 
gress, upon Luria, just when he completes his victory, in order 
to save the Republic from the Moor’s ambition. Braccio has 
the Italian subtlety and suspicion ; but he has overreached 
himself, by imputing to Luria his own duplicity. He cannot 
believe it possible that Luria would not abuse his success for a 
selfish purpose. Braccio’s secretary understands him better, 
but is the implicit tool of his master. Then Domizia, a Flor- 
entine lady, has a twofold object in coming to the camp: she 
watches Braccio with deadly hatred, for Florence jealously 
sacrificed her family, grown dangerous by successful service ; 
therefore she is trying all the while to instigate Luria to direct 
the army, flushed with victory and devoted to their general, 
against the Republic. Luria is not without love for her. 
Husain is a Moor, the friend of Luria, suspecting all these 
actors and their hidden motives, and urging Luria to secure 
his own safety by attacking Florence. ‘The piece opens with 
a successful military operation of Luria, by which he cuts off 
the Pisans from effecting a junction with certain auxiliary 
Lucchese. Notwithstanding the politic delays of Braccio, 
who fears the result of Luria’s success, a battle is fought, and 
the Pisans are routed. Puccio reports again certain incom- 
plete manceuvres ; and at last Braccio sends a mission to Flor- 
ence, bidding the senate pass sentence upon Luria, and nip 
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his possible ambition. But this despatch, as well as some pre- 
vious ones, was intercepted by Tiburzio, the commander of 
the Pisans. So, then, here is a chance to turn Florence’s vic- 
tory against Florence. Can the Moor hesitate to taste revenge 
after seeing this despatch? ‘There is a noble scene, when 
Tiburzio develops the treason to Luria, and tempts him to re- 
nounce his allegiance. So have all the rest tempted, with 
various motives. What a coil is this for the generous Moor, so 
devoid of guile as unable to suspect it; so frankly worshipping 
Florence with the faith of a child and the unwavering duty of 
aman! What a Christian Moor is this, with his foot planted 
on his torrid passions, and simply opposing his word of honor 
to the whispers of revenge! He does not even read the letter, 
so torn is he between the sincere, soldierly mien of Tiburzio 
and his faith in Florence. He will first test these Florentines. 
See, says he to Braccio, — 


“ Chance has put into my hand the means 
Of knowing what I earn, before I work ! 
Should I fight better, should I fight the worse, 
With your crown palpably before me? See! 
Here lies my whole reward! Best know it now, 
Or keep it for the end’s entire delight ?” 


The unruffled Braccio tells him that if his honor is that of 
the condottiére, he can “ break seal and read,’’—in which 
case the act will justify the writing. Domizia is there, and 
she exclaims: “ Thank God, and take revenge.” Just at that 
moment Tiburzio’s trumpet sounds ; if Luria gives up Florence, 
his trumpet will not reply; then he is Pisa’s. Thus ends the 
scene : — 

“ My simple Moorish instinct bids me sink 

The obligation you relieve me from 

Still deeper! Sound our answer, I should say! [doubt !” 

And thus: (tearing the paper) the battle! That solves every 


Another battle consummates the salvation of Florence ; then 
Braccio himself informs him of the secret trial, maintaining 
the right of Florence to institute such a procedure in self: 
defence. And Domizia does not believe the Moor would bear 
the mistrust which destroyed her own family ; she was certain 


“ He would not bear, but live and fight against,— 
Seeing he was of other stuff than they.” 


Who then will speak for the loyalty of the tempted Luria ¢ 
Tiburzio appears, speaks, urges Luria to join Pisa: — 
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“ Go you to Pisa — Florence is my place — 
Leave me to tell her of the rectitude, 
I, from the first, told Pisa, knowing it.” 


A new temptation! Braccio, imagining that Luria would 
consult his safety, instantly transfers the command to Puccio, 
who has too much soldier’s honor left to take it : — 


“T want men, 
Their hearts as well as hands — and where’s a heart 
That’s not with Luria ——?” 


What will Luria do? Braccio has gone to Florence, and 
Husain and the lady are left to ply him with their eager 
recommendations of a course that is at once revenge and safety. 
At last, the Moor emerges from this web of intrigue; he sees 
the guile, but he finds in it no argument for his own dishonor. 
The Christian Moor : — 


“T ruin Florence, — teach her friends mistrust, — 
Confirm her enemies in harsh belief, — 
And when she finds one day, as she must find, 
The strange mistake, and how my heart was hers, 
Shall it console me, that my Florentines 
Walk with a sadder step, a graver face, 
Who took me with such frankness, praised me so, 
At the glad outset ?” 


Read this soliloquy of Luria, when the heart needs 
thoughts of placid forgiveness, and some man’s nobleness to 
illustrate the idea of duty. But he takes the poison, more 
deadly than the virulent souls of his intriguers, who return at 
last to lay the love and devotion of Florence at his feet, and 
to hang their heads in shameful recollections. Is Braccio 
remorseful, or does he adroitly accommodate himself to the 
one generous moment of the Republic, as he says — 


“ Speak, Luria! Here begins your true career, — 
Look up to it! All now is possible, — 
The glory and the grandeur of each dream, — 
And every prophecy shall be fulfilled, 
Save one... (nay, now, your word must come at last,) 
— That you would punish Florence ! 
Hus. (pointing to Luria’s dead body.) That is done!” 


Such is the bald outline of a plot, clothed in thought and 
poetry, and alive with generous sentiments. ‘The verse often 


has an elevated repose, in harmony with the impressive thought ; 
and the style is not so involved as in some of the other plays. 
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The eye and sense gratefully acknowledge its breathing-places. 
It is transparent, finished, and has all the ease and rhythm of 
a self-collected woman. In a literary point of view, it is one 
of Mr. Browning’s most finely-balanced productions ; and it 
gives us, as all symmetrical things do, the impression of a 
reserve of power. 

But in the expression of Luria’s character there appears to 
us a defect: it is a diminished form of the self-consciousness 
already alluded to. Here is the radical difference between 
the men and women of Mr. Browning and of Shakspeare, — 
with the exception of Guendolen, Mildred, perhaps Pippa and 
Colombe, Valence, and Tresham. ‘The introvertive faculty is 
not duly fused and tempered with the keen perception of 
nature and the spontaneous fancy. It is a defect in Luria, 
that he does not always forget himself; he speculates upon his 
own artlessness. He is not content with being the contrast to 
European intricacy and duplicity, but must ¢ed/ us that he is 
so. We sometimes hear it said, that the present century is 
distinguished for its self-consciousness: this is true of the 
literary and speculative circles. People are continually 
*‘ pulling up their beans, to see how they grow.” But art 
must continue to represent the single-mindedness of nature. 
People in trouble still act in a very unsophisticated manner. 
A bankrupt, or the victim of a conspiracy, must have a highly 
finished education, to take pleasure in watching the throbbing 
of his own exasperated nerves. Luria talks so well about his 
Arab instincts that we doubt the purity of his breed ; some- 
times, we must confess, he has appeared to us like Mr. 
Browning ina tableau. Take the following as a specimen ; 
bearing in mind, too, that the poison works in him while he 
speaks ; Djabal might have said it : — 


“ And inasmuch as Feeling, the East’s gift, 
Is quick and transient, — comes, and, lo, is gone, — 
While Northern Thought is slow and durable, 
Oh, what a mission was reserved for me, 
Who, born with a perception of the power 
And use of the North’s thought for us of the East, 
Should have stayed there and turned it to account, 
Giving Thought’s character and permanence 
To the too transitory Feelings there, — 
Writing God’s messages in mortal words!” 


Now Mr. Browning is able to throw into dramatic conditions 
a Moor with precisely such a mission, but such a Moor would 
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never say a word about it. Mr. Browning has a rare and 
delicate appreciation of mental varieties, and this lends great 

wer to his descriptive pen; but this knowledge may 
subserve the delineation of character only when it does not 
remind us of its function. 

At first, it would seem that Luria could not do any thing 
more natural than to take poison. Yet this is our greatest 
objection to the character. In some Moors it would be timely 
and appropriate, but in Luria it is an imitation: and, moreover, 
it vitiates, in our estimation, the impression which Mr. Browning 
endeavored to create, by showing us just such a Moor in just 
such circumstances. It is a common thing to consult the 
requisitions of the stage, and kill off the heroes, that the 
curtain may descend over a clean piece of work, and the 
spectators be left to pity, but at their convenience to forget. 
The hero is often by nature a candidate for suicide, in which 
case we cannot quarrel with his consistency ; but whenever we 
get hold of a man capable of greater things, we demand that 
he shall not be sacrificed to stage effect. Mr. Browning has 
made Luria too great for his own catastrophe. His suicide, 
then, is a lamentable deference to the traditional requisitions 
of the fifth act, which mars the nobility in all the other four. 
Luria commits suicide. It is a bétise worthy of * the nephew 
of my uncle,” when his forthcoming coup d’état shall fail. 
Inheriting this cross of the Gallic cock, Luria should have left 
a note upon his dressing-table, saying much, among other 
things, of “‘ unappreciated merit,’ ‘ unjust suspicions, that 
make life loathsome,”’ “‘ tired of being misunderstood,” with a 
request to seek out his aged mother, somewhere in the Orient, 
and make over his effects to her. For, seriously, aman upon 
whose lips so many noble sayings are at home, whose life is a 
sacrifice to Duty, that fills the soul and masters every sense, 
like the sight of some great pageant, who towers above the 
coldness and selfishness of those mean-natured Florentines, 
like the eternal pyramids of his own favorite imagery, should 
have supported his character to the end of the drama, as only 
such a soul could have done, undroopingly. Was he, after all, 
such a vulgar hero ?— so small a man, to drown in a phial of 
Eastern tincture, where the play leaves him; in his life so 
Christian, in his death a cockney crossed in love? He should 
have borne his last great disappointment, as he had borne his 
previous successes, simply trusting in his sense of right,— 
thus gaining one more victory, harder than any over Pisan or 
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Lucchese, over mortified pride and sharp ingratitude. Then 
he would have been, from first to last, the glorious Moor, the 
symbol of a Duty that is quite Christian, united with an 
endurance of life such as only a pagan so Christian can main- 
tain. A cockney Moor might have killed himself, and welcome ; 
but not this sonof the morning, who despises revenge, the “‘ brute- 
like punishment of bad by worse.’”” When a Moor speaks thus, 
we have a right to ask him, Is suicide nobler than revenge? If 
a refusal to punish ingratitude were followed by a consent to 
live and bear it, would there not be true pathos in the sight or 
imagination of the subsequent fortunes of such a spirit? What 
should Luria have done after uttering such words as these ? 


“There, my own orb! He sinks from out the sky! 
Why, there! a whole day has he blessed the land, 
My land, our Florence,— all about, the hills, 

The fields and gardens, vineyards, olive-grounds, 
All have been blest, — and yet we Florentines, 
With minds intent upon our battle here, 

Found that he rose too soon, or else too late,— 
Gave us no vantage, or gave Pisa more,— 

And so we wronged him! Does he turn in ire 
To burn the earth, that cannot understand ? 

Or drop out quietly, and leave the sky, 

His task once ended? Night wipes blame away.” 


He should have passed serenely from the scene of his 
unrequited glories, carrying our imaginations captive in the 
train of his true triumph ; graced too, in his return to the East, 
with all our drooping sorrows and wild surmises. There might 
we see him sit on the ruins of cities, dashing away the hot 
tears, and swallowing down the sobs that rise at the bidding of 
his indignant memories. We should follow him, as he sought, 
with every fibre of his character more firmly knit by the cruel 
trial, the early oasis, the only green spot left in the waste of 
his disappointment, where the dusk forms would crowd around 
the true hero, bringing him “ fresh instinct to translate them 
into law.” Perhaps, too, “in Vishnu-land, what Avatar ?” 
But wherever he led the captive hearts, as he left the ungracious 
stage of Florence, they would gaze upon a fate more pathetic 
and ennobling than a hundred deaths. And so should every 
such tragedy conclude, if the hero’s previous life can afford 
the requisite guarantees to the imagination. But what does 
the great Luria, in the play? He takes a small phial from his 
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breast-pocket, shakes it well before taking the contents, as all 
the strength has settled, mutters to himself, 


“Strange! This is all I brought from my own land 
To help me.” 


Strange, indeed ; we had, throughout the play, been under 
the impression that he had brought his own will with him, his 
own untainted conscience and mild simplicity, his own noble 
indifference to every fate less than reproach, to help him. He 
uncorks, we say, this phial, decants the virulent treacle and 
water — with what an air the stars of every season extinguish 
themselves !—lives through the whole of the fifth act, doubtless 
with much nausea and “ sinking of the lower abdomen,” and 
dies just as Florence repents, and sends to him, bidding him 
live for his reward. ‘There is a spurious pathos in such a 
catastrophe. It is indeed bitter to think that the noble Moor 
did not live to accept the repentance of the selfish city, and to 
enjoy the complete vindication of his character. But he did 
not foresee the result; and the effect of the character is 
marred precisely at the spot where he seeks in oblivion an 
unmanly refuge for his wounded feelings. So do all the heroes 
turn the last scene into comedy ; they fall upon their swords, 
or take physic bought at an apothecary’s. When shall we 
learn that the true pathos of a drama’s close resides in the 
continuation, by the spectator’s imagination, of the hero’s 
suffering, of the long regrets, of the slow transformation of the 
poison into nutriment and life? Luria’s character is spoiled, 
merely that every body may exclaim, when justification comes 
too late for him, ‘* What a pity!’ That may be very sad, but 
it is not truly tragic. The consistency of the character is 
ruined, and its total effect seriously damaged, for the sake of 
an unhappy accident; and because it is not a custom of the 
fifth act to leave the heroes alive, suffering with the imagination. 
If the play was really written to develop the great-heartedness 
of a man whose idea of life is Duty, and whose whole demeanor 
has shown that he can afford to be misunderstood not without 
luxuries of feeling far exceeding his deserved reward, either 
Florence should not have repented, or Luria should have 
departed unwitting of the tardy justice. Then Florence would 
have been indeed punished, for Luria’s contempt would have 
remained alive. Any thing, rather than another craven suicide ! 

There remain to be quoted a few lines, showing the fine art 
and feeling that have been lavished on this play. Luria delays 
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the battle, dreading to see his occupation gone, and himself 
thrown aside : — 


ii Sm sh 


“ Peace follows it! 
Florence at peace ; and the calm, studious heads 
Come out again, the penetrating eyes ; 
As if a spell broke, all’s resumed; each art 
You boast, more vivid that it slept awhile! 
’Gainst the glad heaven, o’er the white palace-front 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anew; 
The walls are peopled by the painter’s brush ; 
The statue to its niche ascends to dwell ; 
The present’s noise and trouble have retired, 
And left the eternal past to rnle once more. 
You speak its speech and read its records plain, 
Greece lives with you, each Roman breathes your friend, 
— But Luria — where will then be Luria’s place?” 





Domizia thinks that he should have been one of them; he 
answers :—— 
“Oh, no! 
Not one of you, and so escape the thrill 
Of coming into you, and changing thus, — 
Feeling a soul grow on me that restricts 
The boundless unrest of the savage heart! 
The sea heaves up, hangs loaded o’er the land, 
Breaks there, and buries its tumultuous strength ; 
Horror, and silence, and a pause awhile ; 
Lo, inland glides the gulf-stream, miles away, 
In rapture of assent, subdued and still, 
Neath those strange banks, those unimagined skies!” 


Luria contrasts his untutored instincts with the calm saga- 
city of Europe; the lines are fine, though we doubt Luria’s 
right to them, unless he really has the faith which he describes 
so well: — 


“ For on their calm sagacity I lean, 
Their sense of right, deliberate choice of good.— 
Such faith stays when mere wild belief would go! 
Yes — when the desert-creature’s heart, at fault 
Amid the scattering tempest’s pillared sands, 
Betrays its steps into the pathless drift — 
The calm, instructed eye of man holds fast 
By the sole bearing of the visible star, 
Sure that, when slow the whirling wreck subsides, 
The boundaries, lost now, shall be found again, — 
The palm-trees and the pyramid over all.” 
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Husain says a fine thing for a pugnacious Moor : — 


“They called our thirst of war a transient thing ; 
The battle element must pass away 
From life, they said, and leave a tranquil world : 
— Master, I took their light, and turned it full 
On that dull, turgid vein, they said would burst 
And pass away ; and, as I looked on life, 
Still, everywhere I tracked this, though it hid 
And shifted, lay so silent, as it thought, 
Changed oft the hue, yet ever was the same ; 
Why, ’twas all fighting, all their nobler life ! 
All work was fighting, every harm — defeat, 
And every joy obtained — a victory.” 


The remaining volume which heads our article is Mr. 
Browning’s latest production. It is divided into two parts, 
which are headed respectively “ Christmas-Eve ” and “ Easter- 
Day.” Its commencement reminds us of the “ Flight of the 
Duchess,” with the same rich vein of humor, and the same 
preternatural rhymes. But these rhymes, as in the former 
piece, have such a sensible air of necessity, that it seems dif- 
ficult to imagine how the story could be told without them. 
We acquire a respect for riot which is so useful and unaffected. 
Here we have “ Manchester” rhyming with the surprising, 
but extremely sensible combination of “ haunches stir.” There 
is nothing like having a respectable “ connection!” “ Joseph” 
couples amicably with “ knows if” —‘Gallio” leads off a 
“tally ho! "—“ Tketides” has “indebted ease ”— “ Frankfort ” 
has “ thank for’t;” “ Scriptures” do not quarrel with “ equipt 
yours,” nor “ statue” with “ that, you.” 

“ Christmas-Eve” is rainy, but the poet has taken it into his 
head to attend the service in “Zion Chapel Meeting.” We 
find him shivering in a very moist and uncomfortable porch, 
rather daunted by the scowls and drippings of the saints, who 
brush past him, astonished at seeing the scoffer waiting at the 
gate of their tabernacle : — 


“From the road, the lanes, or the common, 
In came the flock; the fat weary woman, 
Panting and bewildered, down-clapping 

Her umbrella, with a mighty report, 

Grounded it by me, wry and flapping, 

A wreck of whalebones ; then, with a snort, 
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Like a startled horse, at the interloper, 
Who humbly knew himself improper, 
But could not shrink up small enough, 
Round to the door, and in, — the gruff 
Hinge’s invariable scold, 
Making your very blood run cold.” 


Each arrival is hit off in admirable style, with his usual eye 
for individualities and latent humor : — 


“ Then a tall, yellow man, like the penitent thief, 
With his jaw bound up in a handkerchief, 
And eyelids screwed together tight, 
Led himself in by some inner light.” 


Finally, with the stimulus of a little indignant excursus upon 
exclusiveness, he screws up his courage to the point of enter- 
ing: — 

“ Accordingly, as a shoemaker’s lad 
With wizened face in want of soap, 
And wet apron wound round his waist like a rope, 
After stopping outside, for his cough was bad, 
To get the fit over, poor gentle creature, 
And so avoid disturbing the preacher, 
Passed in, I sent my elbow spikewise 
At the shutting door, and entered likewise.” 


He says that he very soon had enough of it; there was a 
dreadful smell; he sat next a man with a greasy coat. But 
all other perceptions were crushed by 





“the pig-of-lead-like pressure 
Of the preaching-man’s immense stupidity.” 


He had sufficient presence of mind, however, to notice its 
effect upon the audience : — 


“ My old fat woman purred with pleasure, 
And thumb round thumb went twirling faster, 
While she, to his periods keeping measure, 
Maternally devoured the pastor. 
The man with the handkerchief untied it, 
Showed us a horrible wen inside it, 
Gave his eyelids yet another screwing, 
And rocked himself as the woman was doing.” 


Concluding quite soon that he had “ seen the elephant,” he 
pursued the usual course of extempore naturalists, and left the 
place. Here the humor deserts the poem, save an occasional 
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glimmer or two, chiefly in a subsequent visit to a Straussian 
professor at Gottingen. The thought and verse become serious 
and lofty, while the metre does not change: for Mr. Browning 
has a very serious object in writing the poem, nothing less than 
to develop his views of Christian Faith and of Life. We pursue 
the current, quoting freely without the least remorse, as the book 
has not yet become frequent here. The same enterprising firm 
from whom we have received the two handsome volumes above 
noticed will soon place this also within our reach; and we 
hope that readers will liberally endorse the taste of those 
gentlemen. 

There was a lull in the rain as he left the chapel, and, as he 
walks along, he contrasts the serenity of nature with the 
mephitic atmosphere around the preacher’s tripod. There is 
an analysis of the general sermonic style of Zion Chapel 
meetings: following which we have a metaphysical discussion 
of Love and Power. With proper labor, it will be found to 
contain thoughts worth pondering, and we gain a definite 
impression of the true, healthy religion of Mr. Browning’s 
nature. His soul rises to God, earnest for the future time 
when it shall be satiated with His Love. The wind and rain 
now cease; “the black cloud-barricade was riven,’ and we 
have a glorious description of a lunar rainbow, with a fainter 
one as its counterfoil above it. 


“ For me, I think I said, ‘ Appear ! 
Good were it to be ever here. 
If Thou wilt, let me build to Thee, 
Service-tabernacles Three ; 
Where, forever in Thy presence, 
In ecstatic acquiescence, 
Far alike from thriftless learning 
And ignorance’s undiscerning, 
I may worship and remain !’” 


Omitting a few lines, the poem continues thus : — 


“ All at once I looked up with terror. 

He was there. 

He Himself with his human air, 

On the narrow pathway, just before : — 
Only the sight 
Of a sweepy garment, vast and white, 
With a hem that I could recognize,” 
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He presses, hastening, “ to the salvation of the Vest,” and 
pours out his heart in longing that the Presence may continue 
with him: — 


“ When — have mercy, Lord, on us! 
The whole Face turned upon me full, 
And I spread myself beneath it, 
As when the bleacher spreads, to seethe it 
In the cleansing sun, his wool,— 
Steeps in the flood of noontide whiteness 
Some defiled, discolored web,— 
So lay I, saturate with brightiess.” 


He is caught up and borne along “ in the whirl and drift of 
the Vesture’s amplitude,” across the world. It is Christmas- 
Eve at Rome; how beautiful every line is now! The Dome 
—the multitude clustered round every “ coigne of vantage” 
in the great Basilica, waiting to see blaze forth “‘ the main- 
altar’s consummation,’’— the aspiration of the “ taper-fires,’”’— 
the organ’s personality, who 

“ Holds his breath, and grovels latent, 
As if God’s hushing finger grazed him, 
(Like Behemoth, when He praised him,) 
At the silver bell’s shrill tinkling.” — 


He prefers the clue of his reason to the possible truth that 
“shines athwart the lies” of Rome,—but he extols the 
obedient love of the worshippers, keeping them fast to God, 
through the night of error : — 

“ As a babe can find its mother’s breast, 


As well in darkness as in light, 
Love shut our eyes, and all seemed right.” 


With his whole verse, in a fine enthusiasm, he sums up his 
perception that ‘too much love there can never be.” Out 
again, borne along in the Vesture’s eddy, bound for a visit to a 
Géttingen professor: so the Christmas lecture of a Straussian 
is the contrast to the uncritical devotion of the Roman specta- 
cle. A few masterly touches give us the room, the audience, 
and the professor : — 


“He pushed back higher his spectacles, 
Let the eyes stream out like lamps from cells, 
And giving his head of hair — a hake 
Of undressed tow, for color and quantity — 
One rapid and impatient shake, 
(As our own young England adjusts a jaunty tie 
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When about to impart, on mature digestion, 

Some thrilling view of the surplice question,) 

— The professor’s grave voice, sweet though hoarse, 
Broke into his Christmas-Eve’s discourse.” 


He finds in reason the foundation for the “ Myth of Christ.” 
“ Whether ’twere best opine Christ was, 
Or never was at all, or whether 
He was and was not, both together, — 


It matters little for the name, 
So the Idea be left the same.” 


Upon all these points, we heartily sympathize with Mr. 
Browning’s acute and racy criticism, and consider that he has 
not misrepresented, while dissecting the mythical theory. We 
are rather surprised, too, to find him so easy and transparent 
in this domain. Only a slight difference between us springs 
up at last, when he seems inclined to exalt the historical Per- 
son above the continual and sufficient presence of God. But 
the glow and conviction of his elevating verse indispose us 
now for any criticism of particular statements. 

He begins to feel very tolerant; talks about the value of 
religion, and the superfluity of sectarianism; hazards the 
phrase, “ mild indifferentism,” and his heart becomes quite 
genial in this “lazy glow of benevolence.” But the Vesture is 
not suited with this, and leaves him alone on the college-steps, 
as we think, rather intolerantly, considering that long ago the 
same Vesture’s hem was touched by such as needed healing. 
But let us follow the rather orthodox poet, who misses his 
second person of the Trinity, and starts up in terror, exclaim- 
ing: — 

. “ Needs must there be one way, our chief, 

Best way of worship; let me strive 
To find it, and, when found, contrive 
My fellows also take their share.” 

If, with his best endeavor, he fails in this, he believes that 
God, in his own method, will bring “ all wanderers to a single 
track.” On the whole, his reflections are so satisfactory that 
they bring back the “ flying robe” again, and he feels like a 
man who has answered all the fundamental questions of a 
‘council,’ and has gracious ministerial permission to be 
ordained. Of a sudden: — 


“at a passionate bound, I sprang 
Out of the wandering world of rain, 
Into the little chapel again.” 

49 
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He rubs his eyes — the saints have edged away from him, 
looking spiritual daggers. And yet, how could he remember 
all about the sermon, if he had been asleep? So it was, how- 
ever; he keeps the orthodoxy of his dream, indulges in a 
gentle suspiration for the pope’s and professor’s salvation, and 
the “‘ Christmas-Eve ’’ concludes thus : — 


“If any blames me, 

Thinking that, merely to touch in brevity, 

The topics I dwell on, were unlawful,— 

Or, worse, that I trench, with undue levity, 
On the bounds of the holy and the awful, 

I praise the heart, and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to Thee, instead of him, 
Who head and heart alike discernest: 
Looking below light speech we utter, 

When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest ! 
May the truth shine out, stand ever before us ! 
I put up pencil, and join chorus 

To Hepzibah tune, without further apology, 
The last five verses of the third section 

Of the seventeenth hymn in Whitfield’s Collection, 
To conclude with the Doxology.” 





‘¢ Raster-Day ’’ commences in the conversational style ; the 
poet and his imaginary foil discuss the difficulty of being a 
Christian. Some fine things are said upon the subject of 
faith. For instance, the difficulty of believing is the touchstone 
of belief: — 


“ Could He acquit us, or condemn, 
For holding what no hand can loose, 
Rejecting when we can’t but choose ? 
As well award the victor’s wreath 
To whosoever should take breath 
Duly each minute while he lived — 
Grant heaven, because a man contrived 
To see the sunshine every day 
He walked forth on the public way. 
You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be.” 


For a while this is the spirit of the conversation ; one wish- 
ing to “ grow smoothly, as a tree,”’ the other declaring that so 
the world lives now. Some respectable pursuits are shown up 
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with light touches of irony — then men find what evidences of 
belief they desire : — 





“as is your sort of mind, 
So is your sort of search.” — 


A very true thing, said in jest. But the poet assumes the 
Divine incarnation in the person of a single history, and then 
reminds us of “ certain words, broad, plain,” which cannot be 
explained away : — 


“ Announcing this world’s gain for loss, 
And bidding us reject the same.” 


The pursuits of the world are finely contrasted with the 
spirit of denial : — 





“we, the better part 
Have chosen, though ’twere only hope,— 
Nor envy moles like you, that grope 
Amid your veritable muck, 
More than the grasshoppers would truck, 
For yours, their passionate life away, 
That spends itself in leaps all day 
To reach the sun. You want the eyes 
To see, as they the wings to rise 
And match the noble hearts of them.” 

And so he proves how hard it is to be a Christian, forced 
always to ward off the stroke of doubt, ‘“ caught upon the 
guard”’ of the better hope. The other speaker awards him 
small thanks for this ; he already lives in trusting ease, indulg- 
ing only the ‘blind hopes to spice the meal of life with.” 
Whereupon, in refutation of worldliness, we have the relation 
of another vision. It is a vision of judgment. ‘This is a noble 
effort of imagination, pledged to the service of religious 
thought, — the verse soars into sublime description, and the 
pages redden with the fierce hues of this tremendous vision. 
The material prodigy of this Easter judgment passes away, 
and the scene fills with the presence of God, dealing with the 
human soul. The poet fixes his affections upon the world, and 
thought, and beauty, and love ; in each case, the Spirit declares 
to him the emptiness of his choice. Love existed in all the 
other things which he had enumerated ; even his choice of love 
is somewhat late : — 

“ Now take love !— Well betide 
Thy tardy conscience! Haste to take 
The show of love for the name’s sake.” 
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The humbled poet at last resigns every clinging thought of 
the world, hoping to find his peace and the favor of the Spirit 
in entire renunciation : — 


“ Be all the earth a wilderness! 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach, one eve, the better land! 
Then did the Form expand, expand— 
I knew Him through the dread disguise, 
As the whole God within his eyes 
Embraced me.” 

Easter-Day breaks — “‘ no paradise stands barred to entry ” 
— spite of dreary moments hope is elastic, and the poet knows 
that ‘“‘ mercy every way is infinite.” 

So cordial is our agreement with the pure spirit of all this, 
that we cannot spend a word upon occasional disagreements in 
theology. Filled with this spirit of religious love, the reader 
can return to the power and beauty of this world, portrayed 
with such loving sympathy in all the verse of Mr. Browning, and 
permit them amid enjoyment to kindle worship of the unseen 
world, the kingdom of munificent correspondences to these 
partial shows of time. Thanks to Mr. Browning, we learn 
from his poem to mingle content with aspiration. We will keep 
every charm of earth, every beautiful line that he has added 
to the treasury of poets, every minute marvel with which God 
tempts us to think of the plenitude of heaven. “ All partial 
beauty ” is a pledge of that. The pledge shall not suffice our 
mood, yet we cannot refuse to love it now with a tranquil hope. 
Nothing of late has so lifted the veil behind our customary 
routine and feeling, letting in upon them ripples of glory from 
the sphere of perfect beauty, as the latter half of ‘* Easter- 
Eve,” with its presageful lines, its credible anticipations, its 
cosmic thought. We forbear to mar the sustained and solemn 
grace of the poem by quotations of that which every man 
must buy and read. It has the full, vital force of all the other 
strokes from the same pen. ‘There is no easy sentiment for 
summer afternoons, and reading it is not an amusement ; for 
that, as the word purports, carries us oftener away from the 
muses than keeps us in their instructive company. . 
Browning makes our senses all alert ; we cannot listen to him 
in a reverie, but with self-possessed faculties. Sometimes even 
his best images require a salutary effort to clutch them ; occa- 
sional conceits excepted, they are not far-fetched, confused and 
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dim, but palpable, the handle towards the hand, marshalling 
the fancy the way it ought to go. This is true of all his 
works. We think we can perceive in “ Christmas-Eve and 
Easter-Day” that Mr. Browning has also gained clearness, 
without sacrificing a single quality of his genius. Indeed, its 
power is materially increased, for his pen serves the thought 
with a greater regard for human sympathy. Such lofty beauty 
which the many need, is more conformed to the style of the 
many, without ever stooping to win by a dilution of its subtle 
energies. Is it too much to say that, with this pen for his 
sceptre, Mr. Browning can exact the homage of all hearts ? 
He will permit us to apply to his conceptions of truth and 
beauty, what he says of the “ chief, best way of worship” : — 


“let me strive 
To find it, and, when found, contrive 
My fellows also take their share.” 


We deem that he possesses all the gifts and the exuberant 
life needed by the great artist, and he makes us conscious of 
a religiousness that can command their services for the good 
of men. Give the world a direction towards the good. Schiller 
says to the artist: ‘“ You have given it this direction, if as a 
teacher you elevate its thoughts to the necessary and eternal ; 
if, while acting or composing, you transform the necessary and 
eternal into an object of its impulse. Create the conquering 
truth in the modest stillness of your soul, array it in a form of 
beauty, that not only thought may pay it homage, but sense 
lovingly comprehend its presence.” 

Last words of admiration and gratitude linger on our pen. 
We bespeak for every future line of Mr. Browning a cordial 
welcome here. And it is pleasant to think that he cannot 
regard the warm, personal friendships he has unconsciously 
established here, with indifference. We assure him that he 
can take his piece entitled “ Time’s Revenges,”’ and for “a 
friend ” in the first line read “ friends,” adapting the passage 
to express our ever-increasing regard for the books he writes. 





“ Contrive, contrive 
To rouse us, Waring! Who's alive? 
Our men scarce seem in earnest now ; 
Distinguished names ! — but ’tis somehow 
As if they played at being names 
Still more distinguished, like the games 
Of children. Turn our sport to earnest.” 
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Art. V.— The History of the United States of America, 
From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organization of 
Government under the Federal Constitution. By Ricuarp 
Hitpretu. In three volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 


At the present day, the United States present one of the 
most interesting and important political phenomena ever offered 
in the history of mankind. England has planted her colonies in 
New Holland, in New Zealand, in the East and the West Indies, 
at Cape Good Hope, and at Labrador; at Mauritius, Gibraltar, 
and in the Islands of the Pacific. She has forced an entrance 
into China; she longs to get firm footing in Borneo and Nica- 
ragua. Wheresoever her children wander, they carry the seed 
out of which British institutions are sure to grow ; institutions, 
however, which never produce their like, but nobler and better 
on another soil. Omitting all mention of Ireland, abundantly 
treated in a previous article, America was the oldest of these 
colonies ; the first to detach itself from the parent stem, and 
is, perhaps, the prophecy of what most of the others are 
destined to become. 

It must be a vigorous tribe of men which can hold so vast a 
portion of the Earth, while themselves are so few in numbers. 
Three hundred years ago, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
England was a third-rate power in Europe. Her population 
was less than three millions, her exports were trifling, and 
consisted of the raw materials of her clumsy agriculture, and 
her mineral treasures, which the Tyrians had traversed the 
ocean to purchase two thousand years before. Her soil could 
hardly raise a salad. Scotland was independent; Ireland 
not wholly subject to English rule; Wales had but lately 
been added to her realm. She was remarkable chiefly for 
the stormy seas which girt the Isle, and the chalky cliffs 
along her shore ; for the fogs that cover it; for the rudeness 
of her inhabitants, and the tough valor of her soldiers. Now, 
in three hundred years, England contains some seventeen 
millions of inhabitants; Scotland and Ireland, ten millions 
more. Russia, Austria, and France, are the only nations in 
Europe that outnumber her in population. Turkey, with nine 
millions, and Spain, with twelve, are powerless beside her. 
Her ships are in all the oceans of the world; the sun never 
sets on her flag; her subjects capture the whale at Batffin’s 
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Bay, and the elephant in India; they sport at hunting lions 
in South Africa. Her navigators, with scientific hardihood, 
explore each corner of the northern sea, or, locked in ice, wait 
the slow hand of death, or the slower sun of an arctic summer. 
She has climes too cold for the reindeer ; climes too hot almost 
for the sugar-cane and the pine-apple; the lean larch of Scot- 
land, and the banyan-tree of Hindostan, both grow in the 
same empire. Esquimaux, Gaboon, and Sanscrit, are tongues 
subject to Britain. At least an eighth part of the men now living 
in the world owe allegiance to the queen of that little island. 

Her children came to America when the nation was in all 
the vigor of its most rapid growth. The progress of their 
descendants in population and in wealth has been without 
parallel. Two hundred and fifty years ago, there was not an 
English settler in the United States; now the population 
is not far from two and twenty millions; two-thirds of the 
people are of English origin. ‘The increase of property has 
been more rapid than that of numbers. In fifty years, Boston 
has multiplied her inhabitants nearly five fold, and her 
property more than twenty-five fold in the same time. The 
increase of intelligence is very remarkable, and probably 
surpasses that of property. 

The Americans are now trying a political experiment which 
has hitherto been looked on with great suspicion and even 
horror. Here is a Democracy on a large scale; a church 
without a bishop ; a state without a king; society (in the Free 
States) without the theoretical distinction of patrician and 
plebeian. What is more surprising, the experiment succeeds 
better than its most sanguine friends ever dared to hope. The 
evils which were apprehended have not yet befallen us. The 
“Red Republic,” which hostile prophets foretold, has not 
come to pass; there are “red”? monarchies, enough of them, 
the other side of the world, born red; doomed, we fear, to 
die in that sad livery of woe; but in America, the person of 
the citizen is still respected quite as much as in Austria and 
England; and nowhere in the world is property safer or so 
much honored ; the lovers of liberty here are lovers of order 
as its condition. Even Mr. Carlyle, accustomed to speak of 
America with bitterness and contempt, and of the ballot-box 
with loathing and nausea, confesses to the success of the 
experiment so far as wealth and numbers are concerned. 
Indeed, it is a matter of rejoicing to warm-hearted men, that 
we have cotton to cover and corn to feed the thousands of 
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exiles who yearly are driven by hunger from England, to seek 
a home or a grave on the soil of America. It is interesting to 
study the growth of the American people; to observe the 
progress of the idea on which the government rests, and the 
attempts to make the idea an institution. : 
This is one of the few great nations which can trace its 

history back to certain beginnings ; there is no fabulous period 
in our annals ; no mythical centuries, when 

O? moGrea piv Blémovtes ESLenov uctyy, 

Kivovtes odx hxovov- Gi’ dveigatov 

*AMyxvot wogpaior, toy uaxedy yodvor 

"Egveoy eixi, ndvta, xodte nly dugeis 

déiuous mgocelhous joay, od Evdoveylay - 

Kardguyes 0” Evasov, dare ove 

Miguyxes, dvigwy éy puyois avydious. 


To be rightly appreciated, American history requires to be 
written by a democrat. A theocrat would condemn our insti- 
tutions for lacking an established church with its privileged 
priesthood; an aristocrat, for the absence of conventional 
nobility. Military men might sneer at the smallness of the 
army and navy; and zesthetic men deplore the want of a splen- 
did court, the lack of operatic and other spectacles in the large 
towns. The democrat looks for the substantial welfare of the 
people, and studies America with reference to that point. At 
present, America is not remarkable for her literature or her 
art ; she has made respectable advances in science, but her 
industrial works and her political institutions are by far her 
most remarkable achievements hitherto. We are not sanguine 
enough to suppose that all the advantages of all the other 
forms of government are to be secured in this, but yet trust 
that the most valuable things will be preserved here. In due 
time, we doubt not the higher results of civilization will appear, 
and we shall estimate the greatness of the nation not merely 
by its numbers, its cotton, its cattle, and its corn. But “ that 
is not first which is spiritual.”” First of all, the imperious wants 
of the body must be attended to, — the woods are to be felled, 
the log-cabins built, the corn got into the ground, the wild 
beasts destroyed, the savages kept at peace. There must be 
many generations between the woodsman who erects the first 
shanty of logs, and the poet who sheds immortal beauty on 
logs and lumberers. Were there not ages between the wooden 
hut of Arcadian Pelasgos in Greece, and the Parthenon? 
From mythical Cecrops to Aristophanes, the steps are many, 
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each a generation. The genius of Liberty only asks two 
things — time and space. Space enough she has, all America 
is before her ; time she takes possession of fast enough, only a 
second at once; and, in the course of ages, we think she will 
make her mark on the world. Up to this time, the achievements 
of America are, taken as a whole, such as we need not much 
blush at. Some things there were and are to be ashamed of — 
not of the whole. ‘That dreadful blot of slavery remains yet, an 
Ireland in America; among the whites, on the one hand, causing 
the most shameful poltroonery which modern times can redden 
at, and, on the other, calling forth heroism, that seems almost 
enough to redeem the wickedness which has brought it to light. 
But, turning to that half of the nation free from direct personal 
contact with this sin of the state, forgetting for a moment the 
foolishness of ‘‘ political sages,” the cowardice of those leaders 
who never dare enact justice as a statute, but take the respon- 
sibility of making iniquity a law, and omitting the defalcation 
of men who forsake their habitual worship of a calf of gold, to 
bow down before a face of dough,—there is certainly a 
gratifying spectacle. Here are some fifteen millions of free men, 
trying the voluntary system in church and state, richer than 
any other people of the same numbers in the world, and with 
the aggregate wealth of the nation more equally distributed ; 

a nation well fed, well clothed, well housed, industrious, tem- 
perate, well governed, and respecting one another and them- 
selves ; that certainly is something. In all that territory there 
are probably more muskets in the hands of private men than 
there are habitations, yet not one is kept for actual defence ; 
and, through the Free States, no soldier walks abroad with 
loaded gun; only in the large towns is there a visible po- 
lice. There are not two thousand soldiers of the state in all 
that territory, and they are as inoffensive to the citizens as the 
scarecrows in the field, only not so useful, nor so well paying 
for their keep. Of this population, some three millions are in 
the public schools, academies, and colleges. Nowhere are 
churches so numerous, or so well attended; nowhere such 
indications of happiness, comfort, intelligence, morality among 
the mass of men. ‘This, we repeat, is something. We have 
no very great men; we have never had such. An Alexander, 
a Crsar, a Charlemagne, a Napoleon, we have not had. 
Perhaps we never shall; but it is hardly worth while to go 
into mourning yet for the absence of such. Great artists, 
poets, philosophers, men of letters, we have not had, hitherto. 
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We have shown no great respect for such, to our shame be it 
spoken ; but in due time we may trust that they also will come 
and shine for ages, with the halo of genius around their brow. 
However, it does seem a little remarkable that, in America, 
every thing seems to be done democratically — by the combined 
force of many men with moderate abilities, and not by one man 
of Herculean powers. It was so in the early periods of the 
nation ; so in the Revolution, and so now. It has always been 
so with the Teutonic tribes of men, much more than with the 
nations from the Shemitic stock. With them there comes a 
Moses, or a Mohammed, who overrides a nation for one or two 
thousand years, and its progress seems to be by a series of leaps; 
while the western nations, with less nationalism, and more indi- 
vidualism, accomplish less in that way, but slope upwards by a 
more gradual ascent. In the English Revolution, there was no 
one great man who condensed the age into himself, and created 
the institutions of coming generations, as Moses and Mohammed 
have done: spite of the great abilities and great services of 
Cromwell, no just historian will claim that for him. It was so 
in the American Revolution; so in the French. Washington 
led our armies, and Napoleon the legions of France, but 
neither gave the actors the idea which was slowly or suddenly 
to be realized in institutions. 

It is an interesting work to trace the growth of the American 
people from their humble beginnings to their present condi- 
tion ; to discover and point out the causes which have helped 
that growth, and the causes which have hindered it. Toa 
philosophical historian this is no unpromising field; the facts 
are well known; it is easy to ascertain the ideas out of which 
the general political institutions of America have grown ; it is 
not difficult to see the historical causes which have modified 
these institutions, giving them their present character and 
form. None but a democrat can thoroughly appreciate that 
history. As the history of Christianity must be written by a 
Christian who can write from within, and the history of art by 
a man with an artistic soul, so must the history of America be 
written by a democrat— we mean one who puts man before 
the accidents of man, valuing his permanent nature more than 
the transient results of his history. 

American history, up to the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, forms a whole, and has a certain unity which is not ob- 
vious at first sight. ‘The several colonies were getting estab- 
lished, learning to stand alone; they were quite unlike in their 
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origin, form of government, ecclesiastical and other institutions. 
Very different ideas prevailed in Georgia and New Hampshire. 
Looked at carelessly, they seem only divergent, but, when 
studied carefully, it seems as if there was a regular plan, and 
as if the whole was calculated to bring about the present result. 
No doubt, there was such a concatenation of part with part, only 
the plan lay in God, not in the mind of Oglethorpe and Cap- 
tain Smith, of Carver and Roger Williams. 

Considering this history as an organic whole, to treat it philo- 
sophically, it seems to us it is necessary to describe the material 
theatre on which this historic drama is to be acted out; to de- 
scribe the American continent, telling of its extent and pecu- 
liarities in general, its soil, climate, and natural productions, 
and its condition at the time when the white men first landed 
on its shores; this, of course, comprises a description of the 
inhabitants at that time in possession of its soil. 

Then, the historian is to tell us of the men who came here 
to found this empire; of their origin, their character, and their 
history in general. He is to tell the external causes which 
brought them here, or the motives which impelled them ; and 
the ideas which they brought, as well as those which sprung 
up under their new circumstances. Next, he is to show specu- 
latively by the idea, and practically by the facts, how these ideas 
worked under the new conditions of the people ; how they acted 
on circumstances and circumstances on them, and what insti- 
tutions came thereof. ‘The historian very poorly performs his 
duty who merely relates the succession of rulers, the increase 
or diminution of wealth and numbers, the coming on of wars, 
and the termination thereof, the rise of great men, with their 
decline and fall, and the presence of institutions, without telling 
of the ideas they represented. Showing the continual growth 
of the ideas which create the institutions, is little more than 
the work of an annalist or chronicler. 

If a great idea appears in human affairs, founding new insti- 
tutions and overturning the old, it is part of the work of a 
philosophical historian to give us the story of this idea; to refer 
it back to its origiw in the permanent nature of man, or the 
accidents of his development; to show the various attempts 
to make the thought a thing, and the ideaa fact. Such is the 
case in American history: political institutions were set a 
agoing here radically unlike any others in the world. ‘True, 
we may find points of agreement between the American and 
various European governments. ‘The trial by jury dates far 
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back beyond the “ gray goose” code, and has its origin in 
remote antiquity ; the habeas corpus is, doubtless, of English 
origin, and its history may be read in Hallam, and elsewhere ; 
the notion of delegates to represent corporations, or republics, 
may have originated with the early Christians, who sent their 
ministers and other servants (or masters) to some provincial 
synod ; the idea of individual liberty, the sacredness of the 
person before the state may be traced to the wilds of Germany, 
long before the time of Christ. We know how much of 
American freedom may be found in Sir John Fortescue’s 
Laudation of the laws of England, or in the books of Moses, if 
we will; but, yet, the American government, in nation, state, 
and town, is an original thing. ‘The parts are old, many of 
them, but the whole is the most original thing that can be 
found in the political history of the world, for many an age. 
Almost every special and true moral precept of the New 
Testament may be found in some heathen or Hebrew writer 
before Jesus, but, yet, spite of that, Christianity was an 
original form of Religion, as much so as the statue of a 
goddess, which a Grecian sculptor gathered by a grand ex- 
lecticism from five hundred Spartan maids, corrected by the 
ideal in his own creative and critical mind. 

You trace the secret cause of the American institutions far 
off in the history of mankind. Here, it is a dim sentiment 
in the breast of the German in the Hercynian forest ; then 
again it burns in the bosom of the Christian, and he tells the 
world that God is no respecter of persons, that Jew and Gentile 
are alike to Him. But it leads, at first, to no political conse- 
quences ; even its ecclesiastical results are trifling, and its 
social consequences at first of small moment. It could not 
make St. Paul hostile to personal Roman slavery. In the 
Middle Ages, you trace the path of this idea. Sometimes it 
goes over the mountain side, and is seen amid the works of great 
men, but commonly it winds along in the low valleys of human 
life ; a little path, known only to the people, and worn by their 
feet, not knowing whither it leads them; a by-path for the 
vassal, not the highway which the baron and prelate took care 
to have in order. The record of its existence is found in the 
song of the peasant or in the popular proverb ; in some fabulous 
legend of unhistorical times,— times that never were,— or in 
the predictions of days to come. ‘This idea has not a place in 
the pulpit of the minster ; but in the silent cell of the devout 
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mystic it has its dwelling-place, and gladdens his enraptured 
heart as a vision of the kingdom of heaven. 

Now it waxes mighty, and contends against the oppression 
of tyrannical men, less in the state than in the church. Fast 
as it becomes an idea, men organize it as well as they can, 
now in little convents or monasteries, then in trading companies ; 
then in guilds of mechanics ; in cities and small states, as in 
Italy and the Low Countries, in Switzerland, and the Hanse 
towns. At length this impulse—it was hardly an idea— 
puts all Europe into commotion. Men call for spiritual freedom. 
Under the guidance of that great spirit who stands as the 
water-shed between the Middle Ages and modern times, feeling 
the contradictions of a divided age, under Martin Luther, 
men break the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny they have borne 
so long. Liberty of conscience was all mankind called for, 
but for that time they must put up with liberty of conscience 
limited on the divine side by the Bible, on the human side by 
the king. Strait and oppressive limits both proved to be,— 
bonds that approached nearer and threatened to crush the strug- 
gling soul. Still men were not satisfied ; they wanted political 
liberty as well as spiritual, and of spiritual much more than 
they got. How rapidly the idea of a free state got abroad 
over Europe. Bodinus, in his Republic ; Thomas More, in his 
Utopia; Bacon, in his new Atlantis,— very undemocratic men 
at the best,— are witnesses to the power of this demand. ‘The 
sentiment had long been in men’s hearts,— it was now rapidly 
becoming an idea. Kings and priests told men the less liberty 
they had the better; if they tried to go alone, they would 
certainly fall. Was it not better to sit on the hearth of the 
king, their head under the apron of the church, than thus try 
to walk in the open air? ‘There was good and bad scripture 
for such a course,— and of precedents the world was full. But 
men would not be satisfied; the king’s hearth was warm, and 
the motherly apron of the church made the head easy and 
comfortable, but there was a divine soul in man which would 
break out into all sorts of peasant wars, of Jack Cade’s rebel- 
lions, of Runymedes, and the like. At length, the idea gets 
so fully set forth, as an idea, and so widely spread abroad 
by fanatics, and amongst sober men, that the chief question is, 
Where shall the idea first become a fact? Shall it be in Ger- 
many, where the ecclesiastical Reformation began and succeed- 
ed most? No, the feudal system had taken deep root in the 
Teutonic soil, and could not be pulled up for some ages to 
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come ; the Reformation had affected thought in all departments, 
in Germany, but politics suffered little change, and by that 
little it does not appear that the people were directly gainers, 
to any considerable degree. Could it be in France? There 
was a body of enlightened men taking the lead in European 
science and literature, but there was no intelligence in the 
people. They seemed subjects of authority, not subjects of 
Reason, and, though they now and then gave indication of the 
sentiment for freedom, which has since become so mighty in 
that nation, yet then no idea of it swept through the land, 
stirring the tree-tops, and agitating the grass and the very 
dust. In France, there was a gorgeous court; a wealthy 
king ; nobles, rich, famous, and of long-renowned descent ; 
there were soldiers with genius and skill; merchants and ar- 
tists, and clergymen, from Abbé Jean to Cardinal Richelieu, 
but there was no people to appreciate or desire freedom. In 
Spain, no one would think of free institutions ; the mind of the 
nation, chained by the state and palsied by the church, had 
only life enough left for the mere external things, for gold and 
sugar; even her European possessions she could not hold 
against the vigor of Protestant Dutchmen. Italy had given 
lessons in commerce, arts, literature, religion, and politics to 
all the rest of Europe. In the Dark Ages, she had kept the 
holy fire of science and of literature, covered in the ashes of her 
old renown, and when occasion offered raked the embers, with 
her garment fanning them to a flame, and sent little sparkles 
thereof to Scotland, Ireland, England, and to all the north. 
While despotism laid his iron rod on all the north of Europe, 
and the centre too, little commonwealths sprung up at practical 
Venice, at prudent Pisa, and at haughty Florence, as a poet 
calls them; green gardens were they in a snowy world, filled 
with many a precious plant. But these, too, had declined. 
Art, literature, science, ‘la bella scienza,” the sweet art of 
poesy, had flourished there, but the nature of liberty craved 
another soil. ‘The Reformation, which winnowed the nations 
with a rough wind, did not separate the wheat from the chaff in 
Italy. The priests were too powerful ; the people too indolent ; 
the chaff is so thick, and dry withal, that the poor wheat can 
germinate but slowly. 


“Ay! down to the dust with them, slaves as they are,” 


might well be said of Italy in the end of the sixteenth century. 
Other vineyards she had helped to plant, but her own she had 
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not kept. The last service she did mankind was, perhaps, the 
greatest: she showed them a new and savage world beyond the 
fabled island of Atlantis in the West. Columbus and Amerigo, 
Verrazani and the Cabots were pioneers of freedom for man- 
kind. When Columbus turned his bark’s head to the West, he 
little knew that he was leading the nations to universal demo- 
cracy ; but so it seems now. 

The new idea must come across the water to make its fort- 
une. To escape the persecution of the dragon with seven heads 
and ten horns, the man-child must flee with his mother into the 
wilderness and there sojourn, said our fathers, giving a “ pri- 
vate interpretation ” to a dark “ prophecy ;” at any rate, the 
American “ earth helped the woman.” Here, three thousand 
miles from their native land, out of the reach of old aristo- 
cratic institutions, the new nation could unfold its sentiment 
to an idea, could develop the idea into institutions ; and, trying 
the experiment on a small scale at first, prepare to found a 
great empire on the American idea that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, and that it is the business of a government to preserve 
for each man the perfect enjoyment of all these natural rights, 
on the sole condition that he does the corresponding duties. 

There are two great periods of human history. In the 
one, men seek to establish unity of action, and form the indi- 
viduals into tribes and states. ‘This is commonly done to the 
loss of personal freedom: the state subdues the citizen, and 
he becomes the subject merely. In religion, the ante-christian 
forms represent this phase of men’s affairs, and, in politics, it is 
indicated by aristocracies, monarchies, and despotisms. Then 
comes the second great period of history, in which men seek 
for personal freedom. In religion, this is represented by 
Christianity, not the Christianity of the Catholics or the Pro- 
testants, but the absolute religion of human nature ; in politics, 
by a democracy, the government of all, for all, and by all. 
The settlers of America, in coming here, mainly escaped from 
the institutions of the former period of history ; the institutions 
which once helped mankind, but at length hindered them. They 
brought with them the sentiments and ‘ideas of the same period, 
imperfectly formed, and such helps and institutions as had 
previously come out of their sentiments and ideas. They came 
from a nation more vigorous in the arts of peace than any 
which the world had seen before. They came from that nation 
in the time of its greatest spiritual vigor. They brought with 
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them the best treasures of the private spiritual earnings of the 
English nation — the common law, the habeus corpus, trial by 
jury, the form of representative government, the rich, noble 
literature of England, of its Elizabethan age. From the 
general spiritual treasures of the world, they brought Christi- 
anity, and the experience of mankind for five or six thousand 
years. Virgin America, hidden away behind the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, is now to be married to mankind. 

The first settlers came with different motives and expecta- 
tions, driven by different forms of necessity. There came two 
types of men quite unlike in most important particulars — the 
settlers of the North and the South, the Puritans of New Eng- 
land, the secular and more worldly planter of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. They came from different motives, for a different 
purpose ; they founded different institutions, which produce the 
contradictory results we now see. The difference between 
South Carolina and Massachusetts in 1850, dates plainly 
back to the different origin of the two colonies. New 
England was settled for the sake of an idea ; Virginia and the 
Carolinas by men who reasonably thought to better their con- 
dition and make their fortune. M. Chevalier long ago pointed 
out the distinction between these two types, the Puritan and 
the Cavalier; only he finds a distinction in birth, wealth, and 
breeding, in favor of the Cavalier, which he would not have found 
had he known American history somewhat better. However, 
the difference between the secular and the religious colonies 
still continues in the descendants of the two. But these types 
unite, or will unite, as he says, to form a future national type, 
namely, the western man. 


Let us look at the volumes of Mr. Hildreth. His work is 
divided into forty-eight chapters, and, beginning with the first 
voyage of Columbus, ends with the election of the first President 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. When so great 
a theme is to be treated in the small compass of three volumes, 
the author must needs be brief; accordingly, he despatches, 
quite summarily, the preliminary matter, relating to the discov- 
eries of the continent by the Italian navigators, and briefly 
sketches a picture of the country and its inhabitants at the 
period when European colonization first began. The account 
of the Indians is short, occupying but about twenty pages, yet 
distinct and clear; for one so brief it is the best account we 
remember to have seen. The whole Indian population within 
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the limits of the United States and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he thinks never exceeded, if it ever reached, three 
hundred thousand ; others make the number not far from one 
hundred and eighty thousand. The Indians have not yet 
received the attention which they demand from the historian 
and the philosopher ; they are as remarkable monuments in the 
development of the human race as the fossils are in the history 
of the physical changes of this earth. But they are passing 
away; their institutions, manners, traditions, and language 
will soon be forgotten, and by and by it will be impossible to 
reconstruct the history of which they furnish so valuable a 
chapter. 

Mr. Hildreth speaks of the French settlements in America, 
and then comes to the history of the English colonization here. 
For a long time there is an apparent want of unity in the sub- 
ject, which no historical treatment can wholly disguise. The 
reader is hurried from Virginia to New Englan“* then to New 
York, to Maryland, to the Carolinas, to Pennsylvania, to 
Delaware, and to Georgia. However, for a long time, Virginia 
and New England are the objects of chief interest. We shall 
dwell chiefly on the latter, and call the attention of our readers 
to some things of considerable importance in the story of 
America. ‘The character of the Puritans has been the theme 
of unqualified praise and unqualified condemnation ; the Puri- 
tan of Hume, of Macaulay, and of Bancroft are quite different 
characters. Perhaps no one of these three great masters of 
the art of history has given us a fair and just likeness of the 
men. Mr. Hildreth is not ambitious in his attempt to defend 
the fathers of New England; he rather leaves their actions to 
speak for themselves. He thus speaks of them, however : — 


“ As the other traditions of the Church fell more and more into 
contempt, the entire reverence of the people was concentrated 
upon the Bible, recently made accessible in an English version, 
and read with eagerness, not as a mere form of words, to be 
solemnly and ceremoniously gone through with, but as an inspired 
revelation, an indisputable authority in science, politics, morals, 
life. It began, indeed, to be judged necessary, by the more ardent 
and sincere, that all existing institutions in church and state, all 
social relations, and the habits of every-day life should be recon- 
structed, and made to conform to this divine model. Those who 
entertained these sentiments increased to a considerable party, 
composed chiefly, indeed, of the humbler classes, yeomen, traders, 
and mechanics, but including, also, clergymen, merchants, landed 
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proprietors, and even some of the nobility. They were derided 
by those not inclined to go with them as Puritans ; but the austerity 
of their lives and doctrines, and their confident claim to internal 
assurance of a second birth and special election as the children of 
God, made a powerful impression on the multitude, while the high 
schemes they entertained for the reconstruction of society brought 
them into sympathy with all that was great and heroic in the nation. 

“The Puritans denounced the Church ceremonies, and presently 
the hierarchy ; but they long entertained profound reverence for the 
Church itself, and a superstitious terror of schism. Some of the 
bolder and more ardent, whose obscurity gave them courage, took 
at length the decisive step of renouncing the English communion, 
and setting up a church of their own, upon what they conceived io 
be the Bible model. That, however, was going further than the 
great body of the Puritans wished or dared to follow, and these 
separatists remained for many years obscure and inconsiderable.” 
—Vol. I. pp. 153-154. 


There arc”,certain peculiarities in the institutions they at 
first founded, which Mr. Hildreth very properly dwells upon 
and exposes. We refer to the theocratical governments which 
they founded. No historian of America has so fully done 
them justice in this respect. He fears no man; he is not 
misled by any reverence for the Puritans ; he shows no anti- 
pathy to them ; extenuates nothing, adds nothing, and sets down 
naught in malice. We shall dwell a little on the theocratical 
tyranny which they sought to exercise. In 1629, John and 
Samuel Browne, at Salem, insisted on using the liturgy of the 
English Church, and set up a separate worship of their own, 
for that purpose. They were arrested as “ incorrigible,” 
** factious and evil conditioned,” and shipped home to England. 

In 1631, the government of Massachusetts decided that no 
man shall be admitted a freeman, that is, a voter, a citizen in 
full, unless he were a member of a church in the colony. The 
candidate for church membership must state his “ religious 
experience” before the church, convince them of his “ assur- 
ance” and “justification,” before he shall be admitted as a 
member. Thus the road to the ballot-box led through the 
church, and lay directly in the range of the pulpit. Hence it 
was no easy matter to become a freeman. Mr. Hildreth says 
not a fourth part of the adult population were church members. 
Baptism was the special privilege of church members and 
their ‘ infant seed.” 

The clergy were aristocratic, in the evil sense of that word. 
They would not let the inhabitants of Newtown [Cambridge | 
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remove to Connecticut in 1634, for “ the removal of a candle- 
stick isa great judgment, which ought to be avoided.” Fines 
were imposed for absence from public worship ; they aided the 
“ Patricians”’ to carry “ the point against the Plebeians.” 

Stephen Goldsmith was fined forty pounds, forced to make 
acknowledgment in all the churches, (1636,) and give bonds 
for a hundred pounds, because he said all the ministers in the 
colony, except Allen Wheelwright, and, “ as he thought, Mr. 
Hooker,” “ did teach a covenant of works.’? Men were forbid- 
den to erect a dwelling more than half a mile from the meeting- 
house, says Mr. Hildreth. The Puritan authorities became 
as arbitrary and unjust as the court of “ High Commission,” in 
England; and persecuted men, and women not less, for differing 
from the opinion of the theocratic officers. Stoughton was 
persecuted for political opinions, Williams for religious, and Mrs. 
Hutchinson for philosophical notions on questions of the most 
subtle character. Baptists and Quakers were imprisoned, 
whipped, banished, or put to death. 

No man was allowed to settle in the colony without a permit 
from the magistrate ; a new comer must not have a house, and 
no man was suffered to entertain him more than three weeks, 
without permission. Before Massachusetts had been settled 
ten years, the synod at Newton condemned eighty-two preva- 
lent opinions as “ false and heretical!” Wheelwright and 
Mrs. Hutchinson were banished for unpopular opinions ; freedom 
of worship was forbidden even to the like-minded, and “ the 
lords brethren ’”’ became as tyrannical as “ the lords bishops.” 
An attempt was made, in 1639, to establish a church at Wey- 
mouth, on the principle of admitting all baptized persons with- 
out requiring a profession of faith or relation of experience. 
It was promptly suppressed; the minister concerned in the 
business was forced to make an apology ; some of the laymen 
were fined from two to twenty pounds, one whipped “ eleven 
stripes,” and one disfranchised. T'wo persons once called the 
churches of Massachusetts “ anti-christian,” and were heavily 
fined and imprisoned for the offence. Governor Easton, of 
Rhode Island, it is alleged, once said, “* the elect have the Holy 
Ghost and also the Devil indwelling.”” He had provocation 
for his conclusion. The judicial treatment of Mrs. Hutchinson 
was infamous, and the conduct of the leading clergy was wor- 
thy of the darkest ages of popish bigotry. The misfortunes of 
that noble woman were attributed to “the hand of God.” 
The treatment of Samuel Gorton and his coadjutors is nearly 
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as disreputable. Did Dr. Child and others petition for a 
change of laws, so that inhabitants, not church members, might 
have the rights of English subjects, it gave “ great offence to 
many godly priests, elders, and others;” the petition was 
‘* adjudged a contempt,” the petitioners were fined from ten 
to fifty pounds apiece. When the Doctor was about to embark 
for England, his trunk was searched for dangerous papers it 
might contain. Copies of two memorials were found in the 
study of Mr. Dand, addressed to the Commissioners of Plan- 
tations, one of them signed by some “ fishermen of Marblehead, 
profane persons,” and by ‘* young men who came over ser- 
vants, and never had any show of religion in them,” and by 
“men of no reason.” ‘ A young fellow, a carpenter,” by the 
name of Joy, had been busy in obtaining signatures to the 
petition, and was kept in irons till ‘* he humbled himself” and 
‘‘ blessed God for these irons upon his legs, hoping they would 
do him good while he lived.” ‘The offence of the men in whose 
hands the petitions were found was deemed “ in nature capi- 
tal,” treason against the Commonwealth. Dand was kept in 
prison more than a year, and Child, with others, was heavily 
fined. 

The magistrates of Massachusetts were long averse to hav- 
ing fixed laws — preferring an arbitrary government by men, 
to the sober and dispassionate government of impartial statutes. 
The code made in 1649 contained some remarkable provisions : 
‘** Stubborn and rebellious sons,’’ and children over sixteen 
‘‘ who curse or smite their natural father or mother,” were 
punished with death. Courtship must not be undertaken with- 
out the permission of the parents or guardians of the maid ; or, 
in their absence, that of the ‘‘ nearest magistrate,” under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. Blasphemy was a capital crime. 
Men were to be banished “ for preaching and maintaining any 
damnable heresies, as denying the immortality of the soul, or 
resurrection of the body,” or “‘ that Christ gave himself a ran- 
som for our sins,” or ‘‘ for declaring that we are not sanctified 
by his death and righteousness,” or for denying “ the morality 
of the fourth commandment,”’ or the efficacy of infant baptism, 
or for departing from church at the administration of that 
ordinance. A few years later, a law was made punishing with 
fine, whipping, banishment, or with death, any persons ‘* who 
denied the received books of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the infallible word of God.” We know some persons who 
would be glad to revive these pleasant statutes at the present 
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day. Weare told, it is not long since an attempt was made, in 
Massachusetts, to secure the indictment of a distinguished 
scholar for a learned article, published in a very respectable 
theological journal, in which he maintained that there was no 
prophetic passage in the Old Testament which was originally 
intended to apply to Jesus of Nazareth. It is not yet ten years 
since there appeared, in one of the leading secular newspapers 
of Boston, an article written by a venerable clergyman, calling 
for the arrest and punishment of a young man who had, in a 
sermon, spoken against the corruption of the Christian church 
at this day, and the doctrines that had no foundation in reason 
and the nature of things. Three years’ confinement in the 
State’s prison was the punishment demanded for the young 
minister ! 

Every body knows the treatment of Baptists and Quakers 
in Massachusetts. ‘The “ great Cotton” declared that denial 
of infant baptism was “‘ soul-murder,” and a capital offence. 
When Obadiah Holmes was fined thirty pounds for being a 
Baptist, as he went from the bar he thanked God that he was 
“counted worthy to suffer for the name of Jesus.”’ ‘ Where- 
upon,” says Holmes, “ John Wilson [minister of ‘ First Church’ 
in Boston] struck me before the judgment-seat and cursed me, 
saying: ‘ The curse of God or Jesus go with thee.’”’ Holmes 
would not pay his fine, and was whipped thirty stripes with a 
three-corded whip, ‘the man striking with all his strength.” 
But he “had such a spiritual manifestation that I could well 
bear it,” says he, “ yea, and in a manner felt it not, although 
it was grievous, as the spectators said.’ He told the magis- 
trates, ** You have struck me as with roses,” and “I pray God 
it may not be laid to your charge.” ‘Two men came up after 
the brutal punishment was over and shook hands with him, 
saying, ** Blessed be God.” They were fined forty shillings, 
and imprisoned. Yet the Baptists continued to increase. 
Blow the fire, if you wish it to burn. 

The town of Malden was fined for presuming to settle a 
minister without consulting the neighboring churches, though 
there was no law to that effect. The General Court forbade the 
settlement of Michael Powell in the ministry, at the second 
church in Boston; he had been a tavern-keeper at Dedham, 
and though “ gifted,” was “unlearned.” How humbly he 
submitted : “* My humble request is, that you would not have 
such hard thoughts of me that I would consent to be ordained 
to office without your concurrence ; nor that our poor church 
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would attempt such a thing without your approbation.” At 
his death, this “ gifted”? man left furniture to the value of 
fourteen pounds, and a library consisting of “ three Bibles, a 
Concordance, with other books,’ valued at “ two pounds.”’ 

In Massachusetts, men not members of the church were 
compelled to support the clergyman, and through her influence 
Plymouth, always before her sister in liberality, passed a law 
to the same effect. However, Williams, in his settlement at 
New Providence, could rejoice that we have not ‘been con- 
sumed with the over-zealous fire of the so-called godly ministers.” 
Saltonstall writes to the New Englanders : “ First, you compel 
such to come into your assemblies as you know will not join 
you in your worship, and, when they show their dislike thereof, 
or witness against it, then you stir up your magistrates to 
punish them for such, as you conceive, their public affronts.” 
Cotton and Wilson replied, ‘* Better be hypocrites than profane 
persons,” ‘we fled from men’s inventions,” and only compelled 
others to attend to *“* God’s institutions,’— that is, to all the 
abominations of the Puritan creed and ritual. ‘ We content 
ourselves with unity in the foundation of religion and church 
order.” 

Never was the violent attempt to secure “ unity in the 
foundation of religion” less successful. New England was 
a perfect hotbed of heresy. ‘ How is it,” writes Sir Harry 
Vane, in 1653, “ that there are such divisions among you,— 
such headiness, tumults, disorder, injustice? Are there no 
wise men among you,—no public self-denying spirits ?” 

A law was passed prohibiting the erection of a meeting- 
house without the consent of the freemen of the town,— who 
were all theocratically orthodox,—and the county court, or 
the consent of the General Court. It would be “ setting up an 
altar against the Lord’s altar.”” Quakers were banished or 
hanged. But all this was ineffectual in making men think 
alike. Baptists, Quakers, Antinomians, Ranters of all sorts 
there were, excited no doubt by the laws against freedom. 
The “hateful Episcopalians” at length got a church estab- 
lished, in 1686 ; the theocracy dwindled. 

It is instructive to see the Puritans in New England and 
the Jesuits in Canada, at the same time, contending to establish 
a theocracy, both for the same purpose, each by the same 
means,— the suppression of individual freedom in religion. 


“ Presbytery does but translate 
The Papacy to a free state,” 
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said Butler, and with not a little truth. The laws of Massa- 
’ chusetts, which continued in force till the Revolution, provided 
that a “ Popish priest,” coming here, should be accounted “ an 
incendiary, and disturber of the public peace and safety.”” He 
was to suffer perpetual imprisonment, and death, if he attempted 
to escape. But spite of the law against ‘ Popish priests,” the 
worst part of Papacy came here,— the spirit of intolerance and 
persecution. 

Along with this intolerance of the churches, the old elements 
of feudal aristocracy were brought to America, and continued 
to live for awhile in the new soil. A distinction was carefully 
kept up between “ gentlemen”’ and those of an inferior con- 
dition. Only the “ gentlemen” were allowed the title “* Mr. ;” 
their number was not very large. ‘The rest rejoiced in the 
appellative “‘ Goodman.” In 1659, some “ persons of quality ”’ 
wished to come to New England, and it was proposed to 
eg establish ‘‘ a standing council for life ;’’ in the Commonwealth 
= there were to be two classes of men, namely, “ hereditary 
gentlemen,” to sit as a permanent senate, and a body of 
*‘ freeholders,’’ who were to send deputies to constitute a lower 
house. The magistrates and elders favored the scheme, finding 
it conformable to the “ light of nature and Scripture.’”’ The 
** great Cotton,’’ an able man, with the soul of a priest, liked 
the scheme well ; democracy was “ not a fit government either 
a: for church or state ;”’ monarchy and aristocracy “ are approved 

7 and directed in Scripture,” “ but only as a theocracy is set up 

in both.” “If the people are governors,” says he, ‘ who shall 
be governed ?”’ Indignant Mr. Savage, commenting on this 
measure, says, “the ministers were perpetually meddling with 
the regimen of the Commonwealth; and we have frequent 
occasion to regret that their references to the theocracy of Israel 
were received as authority rather than illustration.” But how 
could it be otherwise, with such a theology ? Calvinism naturally 
leads to an aristocracy on earth, as well asin heaven. The world 
— this and the next —is for the elect, and who shall lay any 
thing to their charge ? However, the people put an end to all 
talk about “hereditary gentlemen,” who disappear from the 
history of New England forever. Had this ungodly proposition 
become a law, the state of things would have been a little 
different today! For a long time, the law, however, recognized 
a distinction between the gentleman and the simple man. 
** No man,” says a law of 1641, “ shall be beaten above forty 
stripes ; nor shall any true gentleman, or any man equal to a 
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gentleman, be punished with whipping, unless his crime be 
very shameful, and his career of life vicious and profligate.” 
But, in 1703, Paul Dudley thought Massachusetts a very poor 
place for “* gentlemen ;”’ meaning, says Mr. Hildreth, “ those 
who wish to grow rich on the labor of others.” For some time 
there was no trial by jury in Connecticut ; “no warrant was 
found for it in the Word of God.” We find the democratic 
element active in New England at the very beginning, con- 
tinually increasing in strength. At first, it is more powerful 
in Plymouth than in Massachusetts. For eighteen years, all 
the laws of Plymouth were made in a general assembly of all 
the people. ‘The governor was only president of a council of 
assistants. The church had no pastor for eight years ; Brewster, 
the ruling elder, and such members as had the “ gift of 
prophecy,” exhorted the congregations. On Sunday after- 
noons there was a free meeting ; a question was started, and all 
spoke that saw fit. But gradually the theocratic spirit of 
Massachusetts invaded the sister colony. Still church mem- 
bership was not required as a condition of citizenship. In 
1631, the freemen in Massachusetts began to be jealous of the 
theocratic oligarchy which ruled the colony, and claimed the 
right of annually electing new assistants. The constitution of 
towns was democratic from the beginning, and has been 
changed but little since. ‘The towns were then, as now, little 
republics, managing their own affairs, voting money, levying 
taxes, and choosing “ selectmen,” a town clerk, treasurer, and 
constable. The town system is an original New England 
institution, and has proved of great value in the acquisition of 
political liberty. The freedom of the town helped overcome 
the tyranny of the church. 

At first, the magistrates levied the taxes for the whole colony; 
but, in 1632, the people of Watertown considered that it ** was 
not safe to pay moneys after that sort, for fear of bringing 
themselves and their posterity into bondage.” It was a whole- 
some and a timely fear. ‘The freemen determined to choose 
their governor and deputy governor. In 1634, the first repre- 
sentative court assembled ; there were three deputies from each 
of the eight towns or plantations. Soon they demanded fixed 
and definite laws. It seems quite remarkable, but it is true, 
that while money was not the chief basis of social respectability, 
Boston was far before the country in point of liberality. Now, 
the opposite is true. Providence Plantation led the way in 
the establishment of liberty; for, in 1647, the government was 
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declared “ democratical,”’ freedom of faith and worship was 
assured to all, ‘the first formal and legal establishment of 
religious liberty ever promulgated,” says Mr. Hildreth. In 
1652, in Yorkshire, (in Maine,) and in some other parts of 
New England, church membership was not necessary to citizen- 
ship. ‘Toleration began to be demanded for the Church of 
England, and, as the Puritans had established a theocratic 
tyranny as bad as what they fled from, so the Episcopalians 
became an humble instrument in promoting religious freedom 
in America. In 1662, the king demanded the repeal of the law 
which limited citizenship to church members, substituting a 
property qualification instead, and the admission of all persons 
of honest lives to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. For 
some years there were three parties in New England: the 
theocratic party, which continually diminished ; the Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, and Quakers, who demanded religious freedom ; 
and the moderate men, who mediated between the two extremes. 
The ‘* halfway covenant” was adopted in 1659 ; a few years 
later a Baptist church was formally organized in Boston, and 
though persecuted for a long time survives to this day. After 
the revocation of the charter, the theocratic party was weak- 
ened still further, and their domination at length came to an end. 


“ A new school of divines, known as Latitudinarians, sprung up 
among the Protestants towards the conclusion of the previous 
century, had essayed the delicate task of reconciling reason with 
revelation. ‘They not only rejected the authority of tradition, so 
highly extolled and implicitly relied upon by the Catholies and 
the English High Churchmen; they scouted, also, that special in- 
terior persuasion which the Puritans, after the early Reformers, 
had denominated faith, but which to these reasoning divines seemed 
no better than enthusiasm. They preferred to rest the truth of 
Christianity on the testimony of prophecy and miracles, of which 
they undertook to establish the reality by the application to the 
Bible history of the ordinary rules of evidence ; by which same 
rules they undertook to establish, also, the authenticity and in- 
spiration of the Bible itself.’—Vol. IL. pp. 249-250. 

“ They presently pushed the principle of the halfway covenant 
so far as to grant to all persons not immoral in their lives admis- 
sion to the Lord’s Supper ; indeed, all the privileges of full church 
membership. Much to the mortification of the Mathers, who 
wrote and protested against this doctrine, the college at Cambridge 
presently passed under the control of the new party —a change 
not without important results on the intellectual history of New 
England.”— Jd. p. 250. 
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“In the century since its settlement, New England had under- 
gone a great change. The austere manners of the Puritan fathers 
were still, indeed, preserved; their language was repeated ; their 
observances were kept up; their institutions were revered; forms 
and habits remained —but the spirit was gone. The more ordi- 
nary objects of human desire and pursuit, the universal passion for 
wealth, political squabbles with the royal governors, land specula- 
tions, paper money jobs, and projects of territorial and personal 
aggrandizement, had superseded those metaphysical disputes, that 
spiritual vision, and that absorbing passion for a pure theocratic 
commonwealth which had carried the fathers into the wilderness. 
Even Cotton Mather, such was the progress of opinion, boasted 
of the harmony in which various religious sects lived together in 
Boston, and spoke of religious persecution as an obsolete blunder.” 
—Vol. I. p. 306. 

“Education and habit, especially in what relates to outward 
forms, are not easily overcome. Episcopacy made but slow pro- 
gress in New England. A greater change, however, was silently 
going on; among the more intelligent and thoughtful, both of lay- 
men and ministers, Latitudinarianism continued to spread. Some 
approached even toward Socinianism, carefu'ly concealing, how- 
ever, from themselves, their advance to that abyss. ‘The seeds of 
schism were broadly sown; but extreme caution and moderation 
on the side of the Latitudinarians long prevented any open rupture. 
They rather insinuated than avowed their opinions. Afraid of a 
controversy, in which they were conscious that popular prejudice 
would be all against them, unsettled many of them in their own 
minds, and not daring to probe matters to the bottom, they patiently 
waited the further effects of that progressive change by which they 
themselves had been borne along. To gloss over their heresies, 
they called themselves Arminians; they even took the name of 
moderate Calvinists. Like all doubters, they lacked the zeal and 
energy of faith. Like all dissemblers, they were timid and _hesi- 
tating. Conservatives as well as Latitudinarians, they wished, 
above all things, to enjoy their salaries and clerical dignities in 
comfort and in peace. Free comparatively in their studies, they 
were very cautious in their pulpits how they shocked the fixed 
prejudices of a bigoted people whose bread they ate. It thus 
happened, that while the New England theology, as held by the 
more intelligent, underwent decided changes, the old Puritan 
phraseology was still generally preserved, and the old Puritan 
doctrines, in consequence, still kept their hold, to a great extent, 
on the mass of the people. Yet remarkable local modifications of 
opinion were silently produced by individual ministers, the influ- 
ence of the abler Latitudinarian divines being traceable to this 
day in the respective places of their settlement.” 

“ As the exalted religious imagination of New England subsided 
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Christian commonwealth, in which every other interest must be ih 
made subservient to unity of faith and worship.”—Jé. p. 391. 


i At length, Unitarianism and Universalism came, after the 
d v Revolution, to bring things to their present condition. As Mr. 
- rg Hildreth says, of times soon after that, even “in New Eng- 
j land, the old leaven of Latitudinarianism was still deeply at 
work among the learned, while, among the less educated classes, 
the new doctrine of Universalism began to spread.” ¢: 
> § Along with this bigotry of the Puritans, there was a hardy ) 
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a vigor, a capacity for doing and enduring, a manly reliance on 
| God and their own arm, one acknowledged, the other not con- 
fessed, which are worthy of admiration. 


The treatment of the natives has been remarkable. We 

have before spoken of the national exclusiveness of the Anglo- af 

Saxon race ;* it was never made more apparent than by the 

( Puritans in New England. It is difficult, even for one of their f 
| descendants, at the present time, to understand the feeling of a) 
our fathers respecting the Indians. Dr. Joseph Mede was fe 
a learned and enlightened man, but in 1634 he wrote to his BE 
friend, Dr. Twisse, as follows: — 


f “TI think that the Devil, being impatient of the sound of the 
? Gospel and Cross of Christ in every part of this old world, so that 
he could in no place be quiet for it, and foreseeing that he was 
like at length to lose all here, bethought himself to provide him 
of a seed over which he might reign securely ; and in a place, ube a). 
nec Pelopidarum facta neque nomen audiret. a 
“That accordingly he drew a Colony out of some of those bar- i 
barous Nations dwelling upon the Northern Ocean, (whither the i 
sound of Christ had not yet come) and promising them by some " 
Oracle to shew them a Countrey far better than their own, (which » 
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he might soon do) pleasant, large, where never man yet inhabited, 
he conducted them over those desart Lands and Islands (which 
are many in that sea) by the way of the North into America ; 
which none would ever have gone, had they not first been assured 
there was a passage that way into a more desirable Countrey. 
Namely, as when the world apostatized from the Worship of the 
true God, God called Abram out of Chaldee into the Land of 
Canaan, of him to raise him a Seed to preserve a light unto his 
Name: So the Devil, when he saw the world apostatizing from 
him, laid the foundations of a new Kingdom, by deducting this 
Colony from the North into America, where since they have in- 
creased into an innumerable multitude. And where did the Devil 
ever reign more absolutely and without controll, since mankind 
fell first under his clutches? And here it is to be noted, that the 
story of the Mexican Kingdom (which was not founded above 400 
years before ours came thither) relates out of theirown memorials 
and traditions that they came to that place from the North ; whence 
their God Vitzliliputzli led them, going in an Ark before them : 
and after divers years travel and many stations (like enough after 
some generations) they came to the place which the Sign he had 
given them at their first setting forth pointed out, where they were 
to finish their travels, build themselves a City, and their God a 
Temple ; which is the place where Mexico was built. Now if the 
Devil were God's ape in this; why might he not be so likewise 
in bringing the first Colony of men into that world out of ours ? 
namely, by Oracle, as God did Abraham out of Chaldee, whereto 
I before resembled it. 

“ But see the hand of Divine Providence. When the off-spring 
of these Runnagates from the sound of Christ’s Gospel had now 
replenisht that other world, and began to flourish in those two 
Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, Christ our Lord sends his Mas- 
tives the Spaniards to hunt them out and worry them: Which 
they did in so hideous a manner, as the like thereunto scarce ever 
was done since the Sons of Noah came out of the Ark. What 
an affront to the Devil was this, where he had thought to have 
reigned securely, and been forever concealed from the knowledge 
of the followers of Christ ? 

“Yet the Devil perhaps is less grieved for the loss of his ser- 
vants by the destroying of them, than he would be to lose them by 
the saving of them; by which latter way I doubt the Spaniards 
have despoiled him but of a few. What then if Christ our Lord 
will give him his second affront with better Christians, which may 
be more grievous to him than the former? And if Christ shall 
set him up a light in this manner, to dazle and torment the Devil 
at his own home, I will hope they shall not so far degenerate (not 
all of them) as to come in that Army of Gog and Magog against 
the Kingdom of Christ, but be translated thither before the Devil 
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be loosed, if not presently after his tying up. And whence should 
those Nations get notice of the glorious happiness of our world, if 
not by some Christians that had lived among them ?”— The Works 
of the Pious §- Profoundly-Learned Joseru Merve, B. D., some- 
tume Fellow of Christ's College in Cambridge, &c., &c. London: 
1677. pp. 800-801. 


At Plymouth, the Indians were treated with more justice 
than it is usual for the civilized to show to barbarians. In 
1633, legal provision was made in Massachusetts for such red 
men as should become civilized ; but, with Anglo-Saxon exclu- 
siveness, they were to be formed into townships by themselves. 
Major Gibbons, at a later date, was admonished “ of the distance 
which is to be observed betwixt Christians and barbarians as 
well in war as in other negotiations.” It was with difficulty 
that Eliot obtained liberty to organize a church at Natick. 
Yet the threat was made by the praying Indians to the Wam- 
panoags that, unless they accepted the gospel, Massachusetts 
‘would destroy them by war.” A sharp distinction was 
always made between converted Indians and other Christians ; 
they were treated, in every respect, as an inferior race; re- 
stricted to villages of their own, and cut off by opinion, as well 
as law, from intermarriage and intercourse with the whites. 
No one was allowed to sell them horses or boats. It was pro- 
posed to exterminate them, as being of the ‘ cursed seed of 
Ham.” Thus causes were put in action which at length have 
brought the Indians to their present condition in Massachusetts. 

At an early date, many of them were reduced to slavery, 
somein New England ; others were sent off as slaves to the West 
Indies, eight score at one time, though regular prisoners of 
war. There were Old Testament examples for this, and even 
worse treatment. Roger Williams once received “a boy” as 
his share of the plunder obtained at an Indian defeat. In 
1712, Massachusetts forbade the further importation of Indian 
slaves; not from any moral scruples, but on account of “ divers 
conspiracies, outrages, barbarities, murders, burglaries, thefts, 
and other notorious crimes and enormities, perpetrated and 
committed by Indians ; being of a surly and revengeful spirit, 
rude and insolent in their behavior, and very ungovernable.” 
There seems to have been no moral objection to slavery in the 
great and general court at that time. 

Outrageous cruelties were often practised on the Indians. 
It was once proposed by the Commissioners for the Colonies, 
that, in case of war, “ mastiff dogs might be of good use.” But 
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we think the proposition was not carried out till nearly two 
hundred years later, then in a different latitude, to the 
amazement of the civilized world. Even the menof Plymouth 
loved bloody spectacles at the cost of the Indians. In 1622, 
Wituwamat’s head was carried thither and set up on a pole, 
asa warning. It was in vain that pious Mr. Robinson wished 
they had converted some before they killed any. An order 
was once given to Endicott to put to death all the Indian men 
on Block Island, and make slaves of the women and children. 
He could not kill the men, so he stove their canoes, burnt 
their wigwams, and destroyed their standing corn. While the 
Rev. Mr. Stone was once praying “ for one pledge of love,” 
to confirm the fidelity of the Indian allies, they came in with 
five such pledges, namely, five Pequod scalps. No doubt, he 
thought his prayer was “answered.” In the war with the 
Pequods, in 1637, under Mason and Underhill, the colonists 
** bereaved of pity and without compassion,” gave no quarter, 
and showed no mercy ; not even to old men, women, and chil- 
dren. In the capture of an Indian fort, they took only seven 
prisoners ; seven more escaped, but hundreds were slain. Says 
Underhill, “ Great and doleful was the sight, to the view of 
young soldiers, to see so many souls lie gasping on the ground, 
so thick that you could hardly pass along.” But, then “ ’twas a 
famous victory.” On another occasion, in the same war, 
twenty-two Indian prisoners of war were put to death after 
they had surrendered ; about fifty were distributed as slaves, 
not ‘ to every man a damsel or two,” but among the principal 
colonists. ‘The scalp of Sassacus was sent to Boston. Heads 
and hands of Pequod warriors were brought in by other Indians! 
Even the savages thonght the ‘ war too furious, and to slay too 
many.’ But what can satisfy bigotry in the name of the 
Lord? Underhill refers to “ the wars of David,” for his pre- 
cedent ; and, for authority, says “‘ we had sufficient light from 
the Word of God for our proceedings.”” Mason adds, “ that 
the Lord was pleased to smite our enemies in the hinder parts, 
and to give us their land for an inheritance.” The New 
Englanders commanded him to kill Miantonimoh, their captive 
and former friend; he did so, and ate a portion of the body, 
for which there was no scriptural warrant. If an Indian injured 
a white man, and the tribe did not give satisfaction, the offender 
might be seized and delivered to the injured party, “ either to 
serve or to be shipped off and exchanged for negroes.” ‘The 
women of Marblehead once murdered two Indian prisoners ; 
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it was Sunday, and the murderers had just come out of 
church. 

The most wholesale destructions of the Indians took place 
during King Philip’s war. More than two thousand were killed 
or taken in a single year. Witamo, the squaw-sachem of 
Pocasset, and friend of Philip, was drowned, but her body was 
saved, the head cut off and stuck upon a pole at Taunton, amid 
the jeers and scoffs of the colonists. Philip’s dead body was 
beheaded and quartered; one of his hands was given to the 
Indian who shot him, and his head was carried in triumph to 
Plymouth, on a public day of thanksgiving, (August 17, 
1676.) “ Oh that men would praise the Lord,” says Secretary 
Morton, “ for his goodness and wonderful works unto them !” 
His wife and son were taken prisoners. What should be done 
with the lad, a boy nine years old? The opinion of the 
clergy was asked. Cotton, of Plymouth, and Arnold, of Marsh- 
field, thought in general ‘that rule (Deuteronomy 24: 16) 
to be moral and therefore perpetually binding,” and the crime 
of the parent did not attaint the son. Yet they say :— 


“ Yet, upon serious consideration, we humbly conceive that the 
children of notorious traitors, rebells, and murtherers, especially 
of such as have bin principal leaders and actors in such horrid 
villainies, and that against a whole nation, yea, the whole Israel 
of God, may be involved in the guilt of their parents, and may, 
salva republica, be adjudged to death, as to us seems evident by 
the Scripture instances of Saul, Achan, Haman, the children of 
whom were cut off, by the sword of Justice, for the transgressions 
of their parents, although, concerning some of those children, it be 
manifest, that they were not capable of being co-acters therein.” — 
Morton’s Memorial, Davis’ Edition, p. 454, No. 1. 


Increase Mather says : — 


“T should have said something about Philip’s son. It is neces- 
sary that some effectual course should be taken about him. He 
makes me think of Hadad, who was a little child when his father 
(the chief sachem of the Edomites) was killed by Joab ; and, had 
not others fled away with him, I am apt to think that David 
would have taken a course that Hadad should never have proved 
a scourge to the next generation.” —Jb., No. 2. 


Keith, of Bridgewater, gave a milder counsel, which was 
followed. The boy was sold into slavery, and the money 
deposited in the treasury of the colony. Philip’s wife also 
shared the same fate. ‘The State of Massachusetts is so much 
richer at this day. We wonder the money arising from the 
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sale, this price of blood, was not given to “ The Society for 
propagating the Gospel among the Indians.” In 1725, a 
premium of one hundred pounds was offered for each Indian 
scalp. It was estimated that each scalp, in the war of 1704, 
had cost one thousand pounds. The treatment the Indians 
receive at the hands of Massachusetts, at this day, is a terrible 
reproach to us. 


There is another matter of a good deal of importance we 
wish to refer to, namely, the indented servants brought to New 
England. Governor Bradford, in one of his poetical inspira- 
tions, thus alludes to them : — 


“ Another cause of our declining here 
Is a mized multitude, as doth appear. 
Many for servants hitherto were brought, 
Others came for gain, or new ends they sought ; 
And of those, many grew loose and profane, 
Tho’ some were brought to know God and his name.” 


‘“* These servants,” says Mr. Hildreth, “ seem in general to 
have had little sympathy with the austere manners and opinions 
of their masters, and their frequent transgressions of Puritan 
decorum gave its magistrates no little trouble.” In 1622, 
Weston sent out nearly sixty of them; Gorges brought many 
the next year ; Sir William Brewster sent several more in 1628 ; 
nearly two hundred came in 1629; Richard Saltonstall sent 
twenty in 1635. It was one of the offences of Morton, that 
his “‘ merry mount” was a refuge for “ runaway servants.” 
At one time, a master received a grant of fifty acres of land 
for each servant he brought over. About two hundred 
servants were once set free on their arrival in New England, 
in consequence of the scarcity of provisions in the colony ! 

In 1641, the law allowed any man to harbor servants flying 
from the tyranny of their masters, until the master could be 
judicially examined ; notice must be given to the master and 
the nearest constable. A faithful and diligent service, for 
seven years, entitled the servant to a dismissal. He must 
not be sent off “‘ empty-handed,” says the humane statute, 
following the Mosaic code in this particular. If a master 
maimed or disfigured his servant, he was entitled to liberty 
and to damages also. Still, the law was not very precise in 
regard to the treatment of this anomalous class of persons. 

In 1648, “‘ the united colonies of New England,” forgetting 
the Old Testament, when property was at stake, agreed to 
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surrender runaway servants. In 1650, the law pursued such 
servants and arrested them at the public expense ; they were 
required to make up, threefold, the time of their absence. 

In 1665, the condition of servants in New York is remarkable. 


“Under a provision borrowed from the Connecticut code, fugi- 
tive servants might be pursued by hue and ery at the public 
charge; but this was presently found too expensive, and the cost 
was imposed on the parties concerned. Runaway servants were 
to forfeit double the time of their absence, and the cost of their 
recapture. All who aided in concealing them were liable to a 
fine. Tyrannical masters and mistresses might be complained of 
to the overseers, and proceeded against at the Sessions; and 
servants maimed by their masters were entitled to freedom and 
damages. During servitude, they were forbidden to sell or buy. 
Any master of a vessel carrying any person out of the colony 
without a pass was liable for his debts; and, by a subsequent 
provision, any unknown person travelling through any town 
without a pass was liable to be arrested as a runaway, and 
detained till he proved his freedom, and paid, by work and labor, 
if not otherwise able, the cost of his arrest.” — Vol. II. p. 48. 


The importation of this class of persons continued till after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


“The colonial enactments for keeping these servants in order, 
and especially for preventing them from running away, were often 
very harsh and severe. They were put, for the most part, in 
these statutes, on the same level with the slaves, but their case in 
other respects was very different. In all the colonies, the term of 
indented service, even where no express contract had been entered 
into, was strictly limited by law, and, except in the case of very young 
persons, it seldom or never exceeded seven years. On the expira- 
tion of that term, these freed servants were absorbed into the mass 
of white inhabitants, and the way lay open before them and their 
children to wealth and social distinction. One of the future signers 
of the Declaration of Independence was brought to Pennsylvania 
as aredemptioner. In Virginia, at the expiration of his term of 
service, every redemptioner, in common with other immigrants to 
the colony, was entitled to a free grant of fifty acres of land, and 
in all the colonies certain allowances of clothing were required to 
be made by the late masters.”— Jb. p. 428. 


The subject demands a distinct and entire treatise, for 
which we have no space at present; but the following docu- 
ment, copied for us by a friend, from the Court-records at 
Salem, throw some light on the age of which we have been 
speaking : — 

53 
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“10 May 1654 Be it known unto all men by these presents 
that I George Dill, master of the ship Goodfellow; have sould 
unto Mr. Samuel Symonds two of the Irish youthes I brought 
over by order of the State of England, the name of one of them 
is William Dalton, the other Edward Welch, to serve him, his 
heirs, executors or assignes for the space of 9 years, And the 
said Samuel in consideration hereof doth promise & engage to 
be paid unto the said master the sum of £26 in corn merchantable 
or live cattle at or before the end of October next, provided he 
give good assurance for the enjoying of them.” 


At the end of seven years, the ‘ two Irish youthes”’ ran away, 
or refused to work any longer. It was to recover the two 
years’ service, or their value, that the action was brought in 
1661. The following is their reply, or defence. It will be 
seen that their names do not agree with the names mentioned 
by the Captain. 


“1661 To the Honoured Court & Jury now assembled the 
humble defence of W* Downeing & Philip Welch in the 
action between them & their Master W? Symonds; That 
which we say in defence of ourselves is that we were brought out 
of our own country, contrary to our own will & minds, & sold 
here to Mr. Symonds, by y* Master of the ship, Mr. Dill, but 
what agreement was made between Mr. Symonds & y°* said 
Master, was never acted by our consent or knowledge, yet not- 
withstanding we have endeavoured to serve him the best service 
we could these 7 compleat yeares, which is 3 yeares more than 
the Spirits* used to sell them for at Barbadoes, when they are 
stolen in England, And for our service we have noe calling or 
wages but meate & cloathes. Now 7 yeares’ service being so 
much as is the practice of old England, & thought meet in this 
place, & we being 21 yeares of age we hope the Honored Court 
& Jury will seriously consider our conditions.” 


“Tue Testimony or Joun Rina. 


“This deponent saith that he with divers others were stolen 
in Ireland by some of y* English soldiers in y* night out of their 





*“ At the Court held in Whitehall December 13th, 1682. 

“ Whereas it has been Represented to His Majesty that by reason of the 
frequent Abuses of a lewd sort of people called Spirits in Seducing many of His 
Majesty’s Subjects to go on Shipboard, where they have been Seized & 
Carried by Force to His Majesty’s Plantations in America, & that many idle 

rsons, who have Listed themselves voluntarily to be Transported thither & 

ave received money upen their entering into Service for that purpose have 
afterwards pretended they were Betrayed & Carried away against their wills 
& procured their friends to prosecute the Merchants, who brought them,” 
&e. &e. 
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beds and brought to Mr. Dill’s ship, where the boate lay ready to 
receive them and in the way as they went some others they 
tooke with them against their consents & brought them aboard 
the said ship, where there were divers others of their countrymen, 
weeping & crying because they were stolen from their friends, 
they all declaring the same & amongst the rest were these two 
men, W" Downing & Philip Welch, & there they were kept 
until upon a Lord’s day in the morning y*® master set saile & left 
some of his vessels behind for haste as I understood. 
“Sworne in Court 26 June 1661.” 


There were similar servants in the other colonies. Of the 
hundred and five persons who settled in Virginia in 1606, 
forty-eight were “ gentlemen,” “ brought up to esteem manual 
labor degrading. ‘There were but twelve laborers, four car- 
penters, and four other mechanics, the rest were soldiers and 
servants.” In 1608, one hundred and twenty men of the 
same sort arrived in Virginia; ‘‘ vagabond gentlemen, unac- 
customed to labor, and disdainful of it, with three or four 
bankrupt London jewellers, goldsmiths, and refiners, sent out to 
seek for mines.”” Governor Smith said of them, that it was 
better to send out thirty mechanics than a thousand such men ! 
Servants were indispensable in such a community. In 1613, 
the Governor of Virginia had for his support a plantation 
cultivated by one hundred servants. In 1619, ninety young 
women, ‘* pure and uncorrupt,”’ were sent out to be disposed 
of as wives for the planters. The price was a hundred pounds 
of tobacco, about seventy-five dollars. A similar cargo, the 
next year, however, brought only about half that price. We 
think that was the last adventure of the sort sent to Virginia, 
—a woman for fifty pounds of tobacco was certainly too cheap. 

About the same time, by the order of the king, a hundred 
dissolute vagabonds were taken from the jails and sent to 
Virginia, to be disposed of as servants. They were known by 
the name of “ jail-birds.”” In 1643, the law forbade dealing 
with any servants without consent of their masters, and 
punished such as married without the master’s consent. They 
once planned an insurrection in Virginia, which was detected 
beforehand ; and the 13th of September, “ the day the vil- 
lainous plot should have been put in execution,” was declared 
a perpetual holiday. 

“Servants ‘sold for the custom,’ that is, having no indentures, 


if over nineteen years of age, are to serve five years; if under 
nineteen, till twenty-four —their ages to be adjudged by the county 
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court. Masters are to provide ‘wholesome and competent diet, 
clothing, and lodging, by the discretion of the county court ; nor 
shall they at any time give immoderate correction, nor ‘whip a 
Christian white servant naked,’ without an order from a justice of 
the peace, under penalty of forty shillings to the servant, to be 
recovered, with costs, on complaint to a justice of the peace, ‘without 
the formal process of an action.’ Justices are bound to receive 
and investigate the complaints of all servants ‘not being slaves.’ 
Any resistance or offer of violence on the part of a servant is 
punishable by an additional year’s servitude. Servants are guar- 
anteed the possession of such property as may lawfully come to 
them by gift or otherwise, but no person may deal with them 
except by permission of their masters. In case of fines inflicted 
by penal laws, unless some one would pay the fines for them, 
servants are to be punished by whipping, at the rate of twenty 
lashes for every five hundred pounds of tobacco, or fifty shillings 
sterling—each stroke being thus estimated at about sixty cents. 
Women servants having bastards are to forfeit to their masters an 
additional year’s service, unless the master were the father, in 
which case the forfeiture accrues to the church-wardens. In case 
the father were a negro or mulatto, other penalties are added, as 
by a law formerly mentioned. The provisions for the arrest of 
runaways, which are sufficiently stringent, apply equally to slaves 
and servants, except that outlying slaves might be killed, and 
irreclaimable runaways ‘ dismembered.’” — Vol. LI. pp. 236-237. 

Governor Thomas, of Pennsylvania, enlisted the servants, 
in 1740, into the army, and many of them never returned to 
their masters, whom the State indemnified for their loss. In 
1756, the colonists were much offended because the English 
government authorized the enlisting of servants, though a com- 
pensation was given to their masters. In the revolutionary 
war, many of the soldiers, enlisted in the middle and southern 
States, were “‘ redemptioners,” or servants. It was proposed 
in Congress to direct a portion of their pay to compensate the 
masters for the loss of their services, but at the earnest request 
of Washington the plan was dropped, and the servants who 
enlisted were declared freemen. Since the Revolution, we 
think there have been no servants of this character. 

Some curious anecdotes are preserved of the shifts resorted 
to by servants to escape from their condition. A citizen from 
Ireland was once “ sold to pay his passage”’ to America, and 
bought by a farmer in New England, as a servant. The 
farmer set him to read the Bible one Sunday. He held the 
book bottom upwards, and could not read. One day he was 
sent by his master into the woods to chop wood ; at night, when 
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he came home, he was asked how much he had cut; he said, 
*‘ about a bushel.”” On looking, it appears he cut it up into 
slivers. When bade to replenish the fire, he did it with water. 
He was found of no value for any of the common work of the 
farm, and his master, who lived on the sea-shore, set him to 
tend the ducks and geese, to keep them from wandering, or 
being destroyed, thinking it well, we suppose, to set a goose to 
watch a goose. At night, the servant came home with his 
charge, and complained that they must all of them be sick, for, 
he added, “* they have not sucked their mothers once all day.” 
His master considered him a fool, and finding him worthless, 
refused to keep him. ‘The servant pretended that he was 
afraid somebody would kill him unless his master gave him a 
legal discharge, renouncing all claim upon him whatever. ‘This 
was done; and within less than a week the foolish servant 
opened a school in the very town where he had been bought, and 
from the office of schoolmaster rose to high political stations 
in New England, and founded a family still proud of his name. 


We cannot pass over the matter of slavery, to which Mr. 
Hildreth has directed much attention, and which is likely to 
be an interesting subject for some years to come. At the 
time of the settlement of America, the idea was beginning to 
prevail, that it was wrong to hold Christians in bondage, but 
this objection did not extend to heathens and infidels. It 
was prudently discovered that the negroes were the descendants 
of Ham, and the inheritors of the curse of the mythological 
Noah. Whoso fit for bondmen as the negroes? It conduced 
to ** godliness ”’ to make them slaves, as well as to * great gain.”’ 
The same year in which the Pilgrims came to Plymouth, twenty 
negroes were brought to Virginia as slaves for life, no doubt 
to the great comfort of the “ gentlemen” there. It is not 
long before we find them in New England; not long before 
Boston is concerned in the slave-trade, from which she is not 
yet become free ; for while we are writing this paper, we learn 
that a ship from Boston, the “ Lucy Anne,” has lately been 
seized, loaded with five hundred and forty-seven slaves! 
Another vessel, from the same port, the “ Pilot,” is also in 
British custody for the same offence. The actual seizure of 
five hundred and forty-seven slaves in Africa is by no means 
the most infamous part of the support which this city farnishes 
to slavery, only one of the obvious indications of a spirit well 
known to exist in Boston, and by no means confined to “ illit- 
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erate and profane persons.” The laws of Massachusetts, in 
1641, justified enslaving “captives taken in just wars, and 
such strangers as willingly sell themselves or are sold unto us.”’ 

In 1662, Virginia revised the rule of the common law, and 
declared that children should follow the condition of their 
mother. All the Southern States have since adopted the same 
iniquitous provision. In 1663, Maryland made a law that the 
child of a free white woman shall follow the condition of the 
Father if he be a slave: this was repealed a few years later ; 
but a fine of ten thousand pounds of tobacco was imposed on 
the clergymen or the masters and mistresses who promoted or 
connived at the marriage of such persons. 

In 1667, Virginia declared that Christianity was no bar to 
slavery — but the slave should not escape from bondage by 
communion and baptism ; killing a slave was declared not felony. 
Indians “ imported by shipping,” and not Christians, might be 
slaves for life. In 1671, there were two thousand * black 
slaves”’ in Virginia, and six thousand “ Christian servants ;”’ 
of whom about fifteen hundred were imported yearly. In 
1682, all negroes, mulatoes, or Indians, brought into the col- 
ony by sea or land, Christians or not, were declared slaves 
for life, unless they were of Christian parentage or country. 
In 1692, an “ act for suppressing outlying slaves,” declares 
that, if they resist, run away, or refuse to surrender, “ they 
may be lawfully killed or destroyed with guns, or any other 
way whatever.” ‘The state was to indemnify the master for 
the loss, giving four thousand pounds of tobacco for a negro. 
A thousand pounds of tobacco were offered to any one who 
should kill a certain runaway — the “ negro slave Billy.” In 
1705, laws were passed to prevent intermarriages between 
blacks and whites, and against emancipating slaves. Summary 
tribunals were established for the trial of slaves, ‘* without the 
solemnity of a jury.” They were to be kept in jail, “ well 
laden with irons.” Even in Pennsylvania, William Penn 
could not secure the right of equal marriage for slaves! As 
slaves increased — and about one thousand were annually im- 
ported into Virginia in 1720, and for some time after — the 
laws became more rigorous. It was made more difficult to set 
them free. 

South Carolina has always been remarkable for the rigor of 
her slave laws. In 1670, the “‘ fundamental and unalterable 
constitution’ provided that every freeman “ shall have abso- 
lute power and authority over his negro slaves.”” In 1704, 
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we find one James Moore, a “ needy, forward, and ambitious 
man,” kidnapping Indians to sell as slaves. Many others did 
the same in 1712, on a large scale, taking eight hundred at 
one time, and ve-annexing Indian villages. A law was made 
the same year making it the duty of every person to arrest 
any slave found abroad without a pass, and give him “ moder- 
ate chastisement.’’ A slave guilty of petty larceny, for the 
first offence, was to be “ publicly and severely whipped ; ”’ for 
the second, * one of his ears to be cut off,’ or “ be branded 
on the forehead with a hot iron; ”’ for the third, he was * to 
have his nose slit ;”’ for the fourth, to “* suffer death, or other 
punishment,” at the discretion of the court. Any two justices 
of the peace, with three freeholders whom they might summon, 
formed a court for the trial of any slave, charged with any 
crime, from ‘ chicken-stealing ” to insurrection and murder ; 
and was competent to sentence the accused to punishment, 
even if it were death, and have it executed forthwith, on their 
warrant alone! ‘This mode of trial remains in force in South 
Carolina till this day. It was a capital crime for a slave to 
run out of the province, or for a white man to entice him to do 
80. 


“ Any slave running away for twenty days at once, for the first 
offence was to be ‘severely and publicly whipped.’ In case the 
master neglected to inflict this punishment, any justice might order 
it to be inflicted by the constable, at the master’s expense. For 
the second offence, the runaway was to be branded with the letter 
Ron the right cheek. If the master omitted it, he was to forfeit ten 
pounds, and any justice of the peace might order the branding done. 
For the third offence, the runaway, if absent thirty days, was to 
be whipped, and have one of his ears cut off; the master neglecting 
ing to do it to forfeit twenty pounds; any justice, on complaint, to or- 
der it doneas before. For the fourth offence, the runaway, ‘if a man, 
was to be gelt, to be paid for by the province, if he died under the 
operation ; if a woman, she was to be severely whipped, branded 
on the left cheek with the letter R, and her left ear cut off. Any 
master neglecting for twenty days to inflict these atrocious cruel- 
ties, was to forfeit his property in the slave to any informer who 
might complain of him within six months. Any captain or com- 
mander of a company, ‘on notice of the haunt, residence, and 
hiding-place of any runaway slaves,’ was ‘to pursue, apprehend, 
and take them, either alive or dead,’ being in either case entitled 
to a premium of from two to four pounds for each slave. All 
persons wounded or disabled on such expeditions were to be com- 
pensated by the public. If any slave under punishment ‘ shall 
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suffer in life or member, which, says the act, ‘seldom happens, 
no person whatsoever shall be liable to any penalty therefor.’ 
Any person killing his slave out of ‘wantonness,’ ‘ bloody-minded- 
ness, or ‘cruel intention, was to forfeit ‘fifty pounds current 
money,’ or, if the slave belonged to another person, twenty-five 
pounds to the public, and the slave’s value to the owner. No 
master was to allow his slaves to hire their own time, or, by a 
supplementary act, two years after, ‘to plant for themselves any 
corn, pease, or rice, or to keep any stock of hogs, cattle, or 
horses.’” 

“*Since charity and the Christian religion which we profess,’ 
says the concluding section of this remarkable act, ‘ obliges us to 
wish well to the souls of men, and that religion may not be made 
a pretence to alter any man’s property and right, and that no per- 
son may neglect to baptize their negroes or slaves for fear that 
thereby they should be manumitted and set free,’ ‘it shall be and 
is hereby declared lawful for any negro or Indian slave, or any 
other slave or slaves whatsoever, to receive and profess the Christian 
faith, and to be thereunto baptized; but, notwithstanding such 
slave or slaves shall receive or profess the Christian religion, and 
be baptized, he or they shall not thereby be manumitted or set 
free.’ ” 

“South Carolina, it thus appears, assumed at the beginning the 
same bad preéminence on the subject of slave legislation which 
she still maintains."—Vol. Il. pp. 273-275. 


At this day, no man in South Carolina can be elected as 
representative to the Assembly, unless legally seized and 
possessed of ten slaves in his own right. 

At first, slavery was not permitted in Georgia ; but many of 
the settlers of that province were taken from workhouses, from 
debtors’ prisons, and even worse places; “ selected from the 
most helpless, querulous, and grasping portion of the commu- 
nity,” *“* broken traders and insolvent debtors ;”’ men “ found 
in the end as worthless as they were discontented and trouble- 
some.”’ ‘*'They were very importunate,” says Mr. Hildreth, 
“‘for permission to hold slaves, without whose labors they 
insisted lands in Georgia could not be cultivated.” 


“*Most of the early settlers were altogether unworthy of the 
assistance they received, so says Stevens, a recent and judicious 
native historian of the colony, who has written from very full 
materials. ‘They were disappointed in the quality and fertility 
of their lands ; were unwilling to labor ; hung for support upon the 
trustees’ store ; were clamorous for privileges to which they had no 
right; and fomented discontent and faction where it was hoped 
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they would live together in brotherly peace and charity.’ What 
wonder that men so idle, thriftless, and ungrateful, called loudly 
for slaves, whose unpaid labors might support them for life?” — 
Vol. II. p. 371. 

So they had their slavery, and thereby Georgia attained 
her present condition and — prospects ! 

The gradual progress of liberty is remarkable in New Eng- 
land. Hubbard, with the spirit of a priest, complains of the 
“inordinate love of liberty or fear of restraint, especially in 
matters of religion,” which prevailed in 1647, and speaks of 
‘all that rabble of men that went under the name of Inde- 
pendents — whether Anabaptists, Antinomians, Familists, or 
Seekers,’ with the same theocratic contempt now exhibited by 
sectarian bigotry and personal malice, which has not the power 
to bite, and only barks at the freemen of God, who go on their 
way rejoicing. ‘There are in New England two visible bulwarks 
of liberty — the free school, and the free printing press. In 
1639, the first printing press in America was set up at Cam- 
bridge. However, it was kept under a strict censorship, and 
no other was for a long time allowed to be set up. ‘The first 
three things printed are symbolical of New England: the 
*“ Freeman’s Oath” was the proof-shot of the press, then 
came an ‘Almanac made for New England,” then the 
‘Psalms turned into Metre,” also * made for New Eng- 
land,’ by men who knew how to 

“ Crack the ear of melody, 
And break the legs of time.” 

The freedom of the press was not allowed, however, for a 
long time. Andros was to allow no printing in 1686; King 
William also forbadeit in 1688. In 1719, Governor Shute ob- 
jected to the printing of an obnoxious paper by the order of the 
General Court, declaring that he had power over the press, 
and would prevent it. ‘The paper was printed; the Governor 
wished to prosecute the printer, but the Attorney-General could 
find no law on which to frame an indictment. ‘This was by no 
means the last instance of an attempt by men “ clothed with 
a little brief authority,” to shackle the freedom of the press. 
The attempt has been repeated in Massachusetts in our own 
day, but what was once dangerous is now simply laughable. A 
donkey bracing himself against a locomotive is not a very for- 
midable antagonist, yet he might have overturned the “ Ark 
of Jehovah”? when drawn by ‘*‘ two heifers”? with no one to 
guide them. 
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In 1682, a printing press was established in Virginia, and 
the laws of that year were printed. But the governor, 
Culpepper, put the printer under bonds to print nothing till 
His Majesty’s pleasure should be known. The next year, King 
James the Second forbade any printing press in the colony, 
and Virginia had none till 1729. 

In 1687, the third printing press was set up at Philadelphia. 
The fourth was at New York, in 1692. 

The first newspaper in America was established at Boston, 
in 1704, only containing advertisements and items of news ; 
a regular newspaper, discussing public affairs, was begun here 
in 1722, conducted by James Franklin ; “ but it perished for 
want of support,” says Mr. Hildreth, ** ominous fate of the 
first free press in America! ” 

The records of Boston contain this entry, under date of 
April 13, 1635: “It was then generally agreed upon, that 
our brother Philemon Purmont shall be instructed to become 
schoolmaster for the teaching and nourtering of children with 
us.” It does not appear that he kept a free school. In 1638, 
Harvard College was established. Private benefactions and pub- 
lic gifts helped endow this first collegiate institution in America. 
In 1642, the General Court passed a law making it the duty of 
the selectmen to see that every child was taught ‘“ perfectly 
to read the English tongue ;” a fine of twenty shillings for 
each neglect was imposed. Thus was an attempt made to 
render education universal, and, in 1647, a law was passed 
making it also free ; every town of fifty families was to have a 
teacher to instruct all the children in common branches, and 
each town of a hundred families was commanded to “ set up a 
grammar school,” where lads might be “ fitted for the Univer- 
sity.” At that time, Massachusetts contained about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and the entire property of the whole peo- 
ple, the valuation of the colony, could hardly amount to more 
than two or three millions of dollars. This is the first attempt 
in the world to provide by law for the public education of the 
people on such a scale. The Massachusetts system was soon 
adopted at Plymouth and New Haven. In this law, we find an 
explanation of much of the prosperity of New England, and the 
influence she has exerted on America and the world. 

Another important thing in our history is the trade of the 
country. New England early manifested the Yankee fondness 
for trade and manufactures. In 1634, there were watermills 
at Roxbury and Dorchester, windmills in other places. Ves- 
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sels were built, the ‘* Blessing of the Bay,” and the “ Rebec- 
ca,” and a trade began with New York, with Virginia, and the 
West Indies. In 1675, the little ships of New England stole 
along the coasts of America, trafficking with Maryland, Virginia, 
Carolina, Antigua, and Barbadoes, or boldly stemmed the 
Atlantic wave, sailing to England, Holland, Spain, or Italy. 
The jealousy, the fear, and hate with which New England en- 
terprise, on land or sea, was met in Old England, by the mer- 
chants and the government of Britain, would be astonishing at 
this day, if we did not see the same bigotry and toryism 
reproduced in New England itself at the present time. But 
we have not space to dwell on this theme. 

It is curious to see how early the habit of self-reliance got 
established in New England. Every man was a soldier, 
every church member a citizen in full. Soon, all men were able 
to read and write. Necessity at first forced them to rely on 
*¢ God, and their own right arm.” By and by, when the mother 
country interfered, she found a child not accustomed to sub- 
mission. 

But we must pass away from this theme, and pass over 
many other matters of interest touched upon by Mr. Hildreth 
in this work, and speak of his book in general, and in special. 
It strikes us that, on the whole, the history of the colonial and 
provincial period is better and more happily treated than that 
of the Revolution. Everywhere we see marks of the same 
intellectual vigor which distinguishes the former writings of 
Mr. Hildreth. ‘There is a strength and freshness in his style. 
He writes in the interest of mankind, and not for any portion 
thereof. He allows no local attachment, or reverence for men 
or classes of men, to keep him from telling the truth as he 
finds it. He exhibits the good and evil qualities of the settlers 
of the United States, with the same coolness and impar- 
tiality. His work is almost wholly objective,— giving the 
facts, not his opinions about the facts. He shows two things 
as they have not been exposed before,— the bigoted character 
of the settlers of New England, and the early history and 
gradual development of slavery in the South. His book is 
written in the spirit of democracy, which continually appears 
in spite of the author. 

We must say something of its faults of matter and of form. 
The division into chapters, it seems to us, is not uniformly 
well made ; sometimes this division disturbs the unity of the 


subject. He gives us too little of the philosophical part of his- 
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tory ; too little, perhaps, of the ornamental. He lacks the pic- 
turesqueness of style which makes history so attractive in some 
authors. He does not give the student his authorities in the 
margin, as it seems to us he ought to do. His dates are not 
always to be relied upon. We notice some errors, the results 
of haste, which we trust he will correct in a second edition. 
Thus, in Volume I. p. 257, he says that Locke maintained that 
men’s souls, ‘mortal by generation, are made immortal by 
Christ’s purchase.” It is well known that this was the opinion 
of Dodwell, who makes baptism a condition sine qud non of 
immortality, but we have never found the doctrine in Locke. 

In Volume II. page 397, et seg., he omits some important 
particulars. The provincial troops, who comprised the entire 
land forces, were deprived of all share of the prize money, which 
amounted to one million pounds. ‘The land forces were entitled 
to the greater part of it, but got none; the expense of these 
forces remained a long time a heavy burden on the colonies, 
and especially on Massachusetts. Commodore Warren, and 
the naval forces, kept the whole of the prize money, which was 
contrary to all law, usage, and equity. 

On page 518, he calls Lord Grenville “ Bute’s chancellor 
of the exchequer.” George Grenville was chancellor of the 
exchequer, but was never a lord. Bute was never in the min- 
istry. George Grenville was not of the party called “ king’s 
friends,” as Mr. Hildreth intimates on page 533. 

Volume III. page 58, Dean Tucker is called “ author of the 
Light of Nature,” which was written by a country gentleman 
rejoicing in the name of Abraham Tucker, with a literary alias 
Edward Search. 

Page 62: ‘ The private sentiments of Lord North were not 
materially different from those of Chatham.” They differed in 
almost every material point,— as to the right of taxation, and 
the expediency of asserting it by force. 

Page 66, the bridge spoken of was in Salem, not between 
Salem and Danvers ; it was not a company of militia under 
Colonel Pickering, but a party of citizens. 

Page 319, the praise of Arnold appears excessive. He was 
hardly “one of the most honored [officers] in the American 
army.” He was distinguished for courage more than conduct, 
and not at all for integrity. 

Page 418, he speaks of an intercepted letter, which “ seemed 
to imply a settled policy, on the part of France, to exclude the 
Americans from the fisheries and the Western lands.”” Mr. 
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Sparks, in his Life of Franklin, has successfully vindicated the 
French court from the charge of ill faith in these negotiations. 

Page 419, he relies on John Adams’ letter to Cushing, as 
authority for an odious sentiment ascribed to Mr. Adams. 
This letter was a forgery, and was so pronounced by Mr. 
Adams himself, in a letter written at the close of his adminis- 
tration, dated the 4th of March, 1801, and published exten- 
sively in the newspapers of that period. It is in the Colum- 
bian Centinel. 

These are slight blemishes, which may easily be corrected in 
a new edition. 

On the whole, this history must be regarded as a work of 
much value and importance. It is written in the American 
spirit, in a style always brief but always clear, without a single 
idle word. We look with high expectations for the volume 
which will bring the history down to our own times. 





Art. VI.— SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.— The Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year Book of Facts 
in Science and Art. Exhibiting the most Important Discoveries 
and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Material 
Philosophy, §&c. &c. §&c. Edited by Davin A. WELLS, Sr., 
& Georce Buiiss, Jr. Boston. 1850. 12mo. pp. 392. 


Turis volume sets the mental activity of the age in a more 
striking light than any work that we remember to have seen. 
It contains many curious facts; the book is well arranged, well 
printed, and provided with a good index. But it is an un- 
scientific work, and contains much that is not valuable. Many 
things are stated on the authority of common newspapers, some 
on no authority that is referred to. We were surprised to see 
the story of “ Men with Tails,” in such a work. 


2.— Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Second Meeting held at Cambridge, August, 
1849. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. xx. and 459. 


Tats is full of interesting and valuable matter relating to 
Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Astronomy. One of the most 
remarkable papers is that on Phyllotaxis, by Professors Gray and 
Pierce. The volume is furnished with an index, but lacks a 
table of contents. 
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3.—Memoiren von Marz, 1848, bis Juli, 1849. Beitrag zur Gesch- 
ichte der Wiener Revolution von Dr. ANTON Fister, &c., &c. 
Frankfurt, a M. 1850. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 296 and 304. 


Dr. Fister was formerly a Professor of Theology at Gorz, for 
eight years Preacher at Triest, Dom-Prediger at Laibach, and 
at length, in 1847, Professor of Theology and Pedagogy at the 
University of Vienna. He was apparently a Catholic, but distin- 
guished for liberal opinions. He was one of the leaders in the 
beginning of the Revolution at Vienna, the Commander of the 
Academic Legion, and for some time the actual Ruler of Vienna. 
At the failure of the Revolution, he was obliged to flee for his life. 
These two volumes, containing his account of the Austrian Revo- 
lution, are authentic and interesting. They are written with a 
good deal of minute detail, in a style singularly fresh and vigor- 
ous. Some of the speeches of Dr. Fiister indicate great powers 
of popular oratory. He is now in Boston, no longer a Catholic. 
He preaches on his own account to a German congregation every 
Sunday evening, advocating the liberal principles of Protestantism. 
He is a learned and accomplished man. The Austrian persecu- 
tion still follows him to America. 





4.—The Scarlet Letter: a Romance. By Natuanie, Haw- 
THORNE. Boston. 1850. 12mo. pp. 1v.and 322. 


EVERYBODY will rejoice that Mr. Hawthorne has broken his 
long silence and given us another tale. For power of conception 
and beauty of execution, we think this a great deal superior to any 
of his former productions. The romance would be an ornament 
to any literature in the world. We are glad to learn that its sale 
has been rapid beyond precedent for a work of this character. 





5.— Poems. By Henry Wapswortnh LoneretLow. In two 
volumes, a new edition. Boston. 1850. 12mo. pp. xvI. 
and 475; vi. and 452. 


Mr. LONGFELLOw is the most popular poet of America, and his 
many friends — for we think so loving a spirit has no enemies — will 
welcome these two beautiful volumes, full of their old favorites. 
The author has collected here all the pieces from his pen which 
he wishes to preserve ; all but one we think have been published 
a the Prelude, a pleasing introduction to the series which 
ollows. 
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6.— The Life and Religion of Mohammed, as contained in the 
Sheeah Traditions of the Hydt-ul-Kuloob. Translated from 
the Persian. By Rev. James L. Merrick, eleven years Mis- 
sionary to the Persians. Member of the American Oriental 
Society. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 489. 


Tuts is one of the most valuable contributions to the Mohamme- 
dan literature of the Christian world which has been made for many 
years. Mr. Merrick translates from the second volume of the Hyat- 
ul-Kuloob, or Life of Hearts, a work written by Mohammed 
Baker, a celebrated and voluminous Persian author, who was born 
about A. D. 1627, and died about 1697. All the lives of Mo- 
hammed, known to the Christians hitherto, have been derived from 
a single sect of Mohammedans,— the Sunnees; this comes from 
the rival sect, the Sheeahs. The book is curious and entertaining 
as well as instructive. The translation has been executed with 
great care and fidelity by Mr. Merrick. We would say more of 
it here, but have prepared an elaborate article on the subject, 
which will appear in another place. 





7.— The Optimist. By Henry T. Tuckerman, &c. New York. 
1850. 12mo. pp. xu. and 273. 


Tuts volume contains twenty-two essays on ‘all sorts of sub- 
jects,” such as New England Philosophy, and New York Colonists, 
Hands, Hair, Manner, Flowers, Humor, Love and the Weather. 
These several papers are of quite unequal merit, but some of them 
are original in thought and written in a fresh and pleasing style. 
The author does not aim at a very “high praise,” but has written 
an agreeable book. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Aristotelis Metaphysica recognovit et ennarravit Hermannus Bonitz, &c. 
Bonne. 1848-9. 2vols. Svo. pp. xx. and 278; v1. and 626. 

Cassii Dionis Cocceiani Rerum romanorum Libri Octoginta ab Immanuele 
Bekkero recogniti. Lipsiz. 1849. 2 vols. 8vo. . VI. 536 and 593. 

Chronologie der Apostolischen Zeitalters bis zum Tode des Apostel Paulus 
und Petrus. Ein Versuch iiber die Chronologie und Abassungszeit des Apos- 
telgeschichte and der paulinischen Briefe. Von Dr. Karl Wieseler, &c. &c. 
Gottingen. 1848. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 606. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Literarischer Nachlass. Zur Philosophie, Sie- 
benter Band, Erziehungslehre. Berlin, 1849. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 816. 


Sancti Irenxi Episcopi lugdunensis que supersunt Omnia, &c. &c. Ed: 


Adolphus S. Stierren. Tomi. Pars 1. Lips. 1848. pp. vir. and 320. 
Tomi. Parsi: [Apparatus.] pp. vit. and 528. 

Das Evangeliam und die Briefe Johannis nach ihrem Lehrbegriff dargestellt 
yon Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld,&c. Halle. 1849. pp. vim. and 356. 
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Handbuch der Kirchlichen Geographie und Statistik von den Zeiten der 
Apostel, bis zu dem Anfange des xv1. ten Jahrhunderts, &c. &c. Von J. E. T. 
Willisch. Berlin. 1846. 2vols. 8vo. pp. vi. and 534, x. and 426. 

Die Zitten und Gebriiuche der Deutschen und ihrer Nachbarvolker mit 
Bezugsnahme auf die Mythen und Volkssagen, von F. Nork. ( Vol. x11. of the 
“ Kloster.”) Stuttgart. 1849. 16mo. pp. vii. and 1188. 

Dr. Philipp Mahrheinicke Theologische Vorlesungen, herausgegeben von 
Stephan Matthies und Vatke. Berlin. 1847—1849. 4 vols. Svo. pp. xxx. 
and 641, x. and 593, v1. and 626, vi. and 693. 

Eie Erdkunde von Asien von Car! Ritter. Band virr., 11te Abt. Die Sinai- 
Halbinsel. Berlin. 1848. 8vo. (Vol. x1v.of the book.) pp. xvis1.and 1141. 

Die Wahre und falsche Orthodoxie. Eine Geschichtliche Darstellung von 
Dr. C. F. von Ammon. Lips. 1848. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 322. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tions in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the Rev. Sydney Smith M. A., 
London. 1850. 8vo. pp. x1. and 424. 

Essays on his own Times, forming a second series of the Friend. By 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by hisdaughter. London. 1850. 3 vols. 
12mo. pp. Xciu.and 1034. 

Lamartine on Atheism, Atheism among the People. By Alphonse de 
Lamartine. Boston. 1850. 12vo. pp. 71. 

Anthropology; or the Science of Man, in its Bearing on War and Slavery, 
&e. &. &e. By Henry C. Wright. Cincinnati. 1850. 12mo. pp. 96. 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq., with 
notes by the Publisher, H. H. Milman, &c, A new edition, to which is added 
a complete index of the whole work. In six volumes. Boston. 1850. Vol. 
II, Ul.and 1V. 12mo. pp. xiv. and 593., xv. and 643, xv1. and 637. [This is 
reprinted from Milman’s /atest edition.] 

The Heavenly Union, or New Jerusalem, on Earth. Its Principles, Practices, 
and Persuasions, as applicable to our Age. By William H. Porter, &c. Bos- 
ton. 1850. 12mo. pp. xiv. and 280. 

The Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial. 
By H. C. Cary. Philadelphia. 1850. 8vo. Three parts. 

Pride and Prejudice, a novel. By Miss Austin, with a biographical notice of 
the author. 1849. 12mo. pp. 26. 

Duties of Young Men. By E. H. Chapin. Revised edition. Boston. 1850. 
18mo. pp. vi. and 203. 

Duties of Young Women. By E. H. Chapin. Boston. 1850. 16mo. pp. 
vi. and 216. 

A History of Jesus. By W. H. Furness. Boston. 1850. 12mo. pp. 292. 

The Angel World, and other Poems. By J. H. Bailey. Boston. 1850. 
12mo. pp. 114. 

Frontenac, or the Atotarho of the Iroquois, a metrical Romance. By Alfred 
B. Street. 12mo. [Notice in next es 

Tea and the Tea Trade, &c. &c., by Gideon Nye, Jr., of Canton. Third edition. 
New York. 8vo. pp. 56. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, edited by Thomas Carlyle, &c. Boston. 1850. 12mo. 

No. lL. The Present Time. pp. 60. 

No. II. Modei Prisons. pp. 47. 

No. III. Downing Street. pp. 49. 

No. 1V. The New Downing Street. pp. 57. 

No. V. The Stump Orator. pp. 54. [We hope to speak of these at length 
when the series is finished. ] 

Letters to the Hon. William W. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury, on his 
recent Treasury Report. The Injurious Effects of Protective and Prohibitory 
Duties, and the Advantages of Free Trade, &c., &c. By 8S. D. Bradford, Esq., 
&c. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Free Schools; an Address delivered before the Onondaga Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, April 20, 1850. By William Crandall, &c. Syracuse. 1850. 8vo. pp. 15. 
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The Inseparable Trio ; a Sermon delivered before His Excellency, George N. 
Briggs, &e. &c. &c., at the Annual Election, &c. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., 
LL. D., &c. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. 45. 

The Church and the World; a Lecture delivered by the Right Rev. John 
Hughes, D. D., Bishop of New York. New York. 1850. 8vo. pp. 31. 

Farewell: a Sermon preached to the First Church, on resigning its Pastoral 
Charge, Sunday, March 10, 1850. By N. L. Frothingham. Printed by 
Request. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. 26 

An Essay on the Opium Trade, Including a Sketch of its History, Extent, 
Effects, &c. &. By Nathan Allen, M.D. Boston. 1850. S8vo. pp. 68 

Parallels between the Constitutions and Constitutional History of England 
and Hungary. By J. Toulmin Smith, Esq.,&c.&e. Boston. 1850. 8vo 

p- 64. 

The Joys of Toil ; a Poem, pronounced on the Thirtieth Anniversary of the 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association, February 22, 1850, by George 
Coolidge, &e. &e. &. Boston. 1850. S8vo. pp. 16. 

The Union of the Human Race; a Lecture delivered before the Quincy 
Lyceum, in Quincy, Mass., Feb. 7, 1850. By William P. Lunt. Boston. 
1850. S8vo. pp. 37 

A Lecture Introductory to the Course on Surgery, delivered at the Massa- 
chusetts Medical College,in Boston. By Henry J. Bigelow, M. D., &c. Boston. 
1850. Svo. pp. 24. 

Substance of the Speech made by Gerrit Smith, in the Capitol of the State 
of New York, March 11 and 12,1850. Albany. 1850. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster, upon the subject of Slavery ; delivered 
in the United States Senate, on Thursday, March 7, 1850; as revised and cor- 
rected by himself. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. 39. 

Review of Webster’s Speech on Slavery. By Wendell Phillips. Boston. 
1850. 8vo. pp. 44. 

New Dangers to Freedom, and new Duties for its Defenders; a Letter by 
the Hon. Horace Mann, to his Constituents. May 3,1850. Boston. 1850. 
8vo. pp. 32. 

Theodore Parker’s Review of Webster. Speech of Theodore Parker, &c. 
&e. March 25,1850. Boston. 1850. 8vo. pp. 26. 

Slavery and the Constitution. Both Sides of the Question. By Francis E. 
Brewster. Philadelphia. 1850. 8vo. pp. 24 

A Latter-Day Pamphlet. Christ and the Pharisees upon the Sabbath. By 
a Student of Divinity ; some time Student of Law, &c. Boston. 1850. 8vo 

. @1. 
pS on the Comparative Value of differeut Anesthetic Agents. By 
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